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‘THERE is plainly a profound feeling growing in 

the minds of the teachers of America that 
TEACHING SHOULD BECOME A PROFESSION. Some have 
been waiting for the teacher to be recognized first 
by the political powers of the state. The deeper 
thinkers have felt that the teachers must first 
recognize themselves professionally. This means 
a better and broader preparation in general, and 
specific knowledge, especially of that knowl- 
edge that relates to the science and art of educa- 
tion. How should this be gained? Should the 
political powers be called on for aid? Again, the 
best thinkers felt that the teacher who would be 
free must himself strike the blows that would 
accomplish his emancipation. 

The initiative in this great movement was sum- 
mer schools for teaching, some of a very high 
degree of excellence, such as those held at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Saratoga, Round Lake, Chau'auqua, 
Glens Falls, Normal Park, and elsewhere. 

The effect of these schools, directed by teachers, 
and paid for by teachers, has been very marked; a 
spirit never before noted has appeared in the 
teachers’ ranks. While there has been no cuncerted 
effort to establish a profession, there is apparent a 


concerted effort to teach more professionally and 
worthily. 


The first summer schools simply reviewed the 
teachers in the branches of study; as they got 
more strongly on their feet, the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching took its place in the courses cf study. 
True, in some of these schools this was not 
attempted with any breadth of purpose, and was 
limited to a few lectures on, school management, 
yet the effect has been greater than the cause. 

Along with these efforts to enlarge the knowledge 
and power of the teacher, a demand for books 
treating on the subject of education sprang up. 
Certainly a thousand times as many books have 
been sold in the ten years ending in 1888, as in 
the ten years ending 1878. Then again these books 
have been agencies to accelerate the movement 
already begun. 

That there is a very large class of teachers desir- 
ous ot making a better and broader preparation for 
their work must, then, be recognized; that this will 
in time terminate in making TEACHING A PROFESSION 
is as sure as that the sun will rise to-morrow! 

The plan in force hitherto in the state of New 
York has,been very defective. A teacher could 
hold the lowest grade certificate for life if he 
chose. Then, again, the qualifications in each 
county varied; a teacher who could not get a certifi- 
cate in one county could get it in another. 

State Supt. Andrew S. Draper has inaugurated 
a plan that aims at uplifting the whole teaching 
force. He issues questions to the school commis- 
sionera each month of the year (except June and 
July); the answers are returned, and certificates 
issued accordingly. This makes a wniformity in 
teachers’ qualifications in this state, 

There have also been issued for several years 
state examination questions, for those desiring to 
obtain certificates good for lfe—a professional 
diploma. With the issuance of the uniform state 
examination questions, a renewed interest was dis- 
cernible in the state examination questions. Proba- 
bly ten times as many attend them as formerly. 

The demand for these uniform state examination 
questions of course began in New York state, but it 
has spread to other states.* 

The steps now needed are: 

1. An enrollment of the teachers in a state. 

2. The granting of certificates for a limited time 
—as third grade, one year; 

second ‘* two years; r) 
first ‘ three years. 

Requiring those holding the third grade certifi- 
cates to take a second; the holders of the second 


—| grade certificates to take a first; and the holders of 


a first grade c-rtificates to take a life certificate ; also 
requiring that each state shall recognize the certifi- 
cates of other states. Of course, that each state will 
place itself on the sound basis that New York has is 
expected. ; 





(PHE “strikes” of workmen in London are 
features that exhibit the depth to which edu- 
cation has struck in. A strike there is what a 


ber of men to agree to do as he tells them, and they 
do it. Sometimes the strike brings » temporary 
success—an increase of Wages, but such a remedy ts 
like a salve on asore, it pretends to cure, but can 
do nothing of the kind. 

The best men in this country have had enough of 
strikes; they hurt both the so-called capitalist and 


*To meet this demand the questions issued by the New York 
state department of public instruction are pubhshed by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., in a handy, cheap, and permanent form, entitled 
“The Teachers’ Profession,” price 30 cents per year; with the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL for $2.75; with the TEACHERS INSTITUTE, $1.50. 
They will be accompanied by answers, and thus wiil aid the 
teachers everywhere in determing their standing. 

In the first number of * The Teachers’ Profession "’ are given the 
questions of the August Uniform Examunations, and also the 
August State Examinations. These latter were held in twenty- 





tour places on the same day. 





strike is here. Some glib talker persuades a num- 


the workman—the latter does not strike to get 
hurt. We believe the school-boys of the present 
age will not make good strikers; they will be too 
smart to listen to the glib talker. The teacher can 
assure himsel: that education is the real cure for 
strikes. 


+ 
ane 


W E do not want to stop examinations but to re- 

form them. They have been like rivers left 
to overflow valuable land, and thus to become 
hindrances rather than a helps to agriculture. An 
examination is an excellent force, and we want it, 
but we want it for uplifting not downpulling. No 
day should be looked forward to with so much anti- 
cipation of joy as the day of examination. The 
means of accomplishing this we have often pointed 
out, and shall often point out again. 
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Mf EANs ARE NOT ENDS. ‘“ well,” some one says, 
‘ “ that is plain enough, what of it?” just this, 
For instance, grading should not be an end; spell- 
ing, reading, writing, history, and geography are 
not ends; they are only means. When they become 
ends they do not educate. The end of school work 
is not to make good readers, good spellers, good 
parsers, not at all, but to make good men and wo- 
men: Since we cannot attain the highest good 
without a knowledge of technical things, we must 
have it, but only as a stepping-stone to something 
higher and better. There is truth here. 





(THE problem confronting us in this country is 

how to assimilate the millionsof people cast 
upon us from the poverty stricken districts of 
Europe. There is danger that they will come in 
such vast numbers as to completely paralyze all of 
our efforts tc educate and Americanize them. The 
negro question is easy of solution compared with 
this. If any doubter could go through the Italian, 
Hungarian, Polish, and Russian Jewish streets in this 
city he would be convinced that Americans have a 
big job on their hands if they expeet to wash, civi- 
lize, educate, and assimilate these people. They do 
not speak our language, do not understand our 
customs, have low ideals of living, eating, and 
sleeping, and are at heart opposed to the elements 
of a good civilization. It is manifestly absurd to 
require the public school to do the whole work of ele- 
vating the foreign races. It can domuch but it can- 
not do all. Society at large must come to the rescue 
or our American civilization will be swamped by the 
very over-abundance of foreign elements, Parents 
must be taught how to livedecently. Now, itis not 
uncommon to find from ten to fourteen persons, all 
eating and sleeping in two rooms, and these very 
emall. We have prohibited Chinese immigration, 
must we not also prohibit Polish, Italian, Spanish, 
and Hungarian also? It looks as though it would 
come to this through forces of self-defence. 





[‘ his last report Dr. E. E. White says that “ ve- 

sults show beyond a question, that it is not 
necessary to subject pupils to a written examina- 
tion at the close of the year, to determine whether 
they are prepared for promotion to the next higher 
grade. Whatever doubts may have existed on this 
point have been completely removed, and this is 
true, not only in Cincinnati, but in other cities which 
have discarded the exau.ination grind for promo 
tion purposes.” This is in exact accord with what 
the JOURNAL has been saying for several years, and 
we rejoice to know that Dr. White has placed him- 
self squarely upon the right ground. The teacher's 
judgment is reliable, if sh2 has been doing her work 
as it ought to be done. Itis impossible fora teacher 


to be brought in close contact with a pupileach day, 
for three months and not know his mental and 





moral caliber. 
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WHAT THE GREAT AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


SHOULD DO FOR EDUCATION. 
It should do something substantial. We do not want 
a holiday show, fixed up to look handsome, just as peo- 
ple do when they are expecting company. We want 
the same done for education that Edward Atkinson 
recommends should be done for industrial economy. 
This exhibit should begin, he thinks, with the art of 
spinning and weaving, the origin of which was prek‘s- 
toric. The linen in which the mummies of Egypt were 
wrapped was equal in the fineness of the thread and in 
the texture of the web, to many of the examples of the 
finest work of the modern loom. Some of the natives 
of Northern Italy might be brought to the exposition 
who could spin linen thread with the distaff after the 
manner of Penelope. The loom and the weaver are pic- 
tured on the walls of Babylon and on the pyramids. 
The hand-loom, worked by native Egyptians in the 
same way and of identical type, could be brought to the 
exposition. . Neither the inventor nor the date of the 
invention of the spinning-wheel is known. The spin- 
ning-wheel of the prehisteric type is worked to-day for 
clothing nine-tenths of the population of China; the 
wheel and the spinner, the loom and the weaver, could 
be brought together from there. The wheel and the 
loom of the same identical type are to-day in operation 
in the heart of the southern mountains, working on cot- 
ton and wool, and in the western counties of Ireland, 
working on Irish homespun. The representatives of 
these prehistoric arts could be brought from there and 
from many other points in Asia, Africa, South America, 
Australia, and Polynesia, with examples of all their 
fabrics, ancient and modern. 

What an interesting exhibit this would be! How 
instructive, and how satisfactory! Let us have some- 
thing like it for education, and the multitudes will carry 
away with them some substantial benefit. 





-+- 


A NOTABILE EDUCATOR GONE. 





THE death of Dr. Edwari P. Waterbury, principal of 
the Albany state normal school (which occurred August 
28) will be a profound shock to the wide circle of pupils 
and graduates of that institution. He was graduated in 
1849 from the school, and was appointed its principal in 
1882. Immediately after his appointment he took steps 
towards the erection of a new building, and a bill was 
passed by the legislature authorizing it. This building 
was completed in 1885, and it is itself a monument to 
his labor for the school ; it will be always thought of as 
a monument to his memory. In walking through its 
elegant halls the writer remarked to Dr. Waterbury, 
‘* The Lord raised you up to erect this building.” ‘I 
vegan to feel so when I got started,” was his reply. 

The school was very prosperous under his manage- 
ment ; he was genial, business-like, energetic, a good 
manager, and interested in the welfare of young people. 
He felt the need of interesting the graduates in the school 
and addressed every one, annually. He was present at 
the state association meeting at Brooklyn, and felt an 
unusual interest in educational progress. 





LOOK OUT FOR THE WATER! 





Water is often full of microbes and bacteria. Look 
out for it! The old oaken bucket in the moss-covered 
well often draws up the living germs of fever and 
malaria. Don’t consider that water is pure because it 
looks sparkling. Looks here are often most deceptive. 
Lurking underneath its clear surface may be seen, by a 
powerful microscope, all sorts of infinitesimal living 
germs of disease. Most of the ills that flesh is heir to, 
are taken in through drinking water, or inherited from 
ancestors. If we can eat good food, be protected from 
the effects of our changeable climate, be properly 
clothed, be able to take a proper amount of exercise, and 
have a clear conscience, we have a good prospect of 
reaching a good old age. But, in addition to all of these, 
it is essential to drink pure water. The teacher is re- 
sponsible for the effects of the water children drink at 
school. In this day of science the meansare at hand for 
determining its character. Why invite disease? Why 
open the door for sickness to enter? It will come in 
spite of all our efforts to keep it out, but to invite it to 
come in is a sin. . 





WE can be very exact in mechanism when we deal 
with machines, but we cannot so treat the human soul, 
for it is not a machine. When we apply machine meas- 


HARDLY a steamer has left our ports for Europe dur- 
ing the past three months but has had among its passen- 
gers some teachers, probably several hundred in all. 
This shows that the teachers are more decently paid, 
are anxious to improve, and have a desire to see the 
world. How many children, will say with pride, ‘* My 
teacher went to the Paris Exposition.” While it is im- 
possible for the mass to take European trips, the mass 
will be benefited by the journey of the few. 


a. 
* 


DETERMINE THE BENT. 








It is not well to let children wait until they have 
reached years of maturity, before they are directed 
towards their life-work. It should early be determined 
what the bent of the boy or girl is, and all educational 
forces should be turned in the direction of the main end 
to be attained. If a boy shows decided mechanical 
tastes he should be developed on that side of his nature. 
If he has not a mathematical mind, it should not be 
decided that he is wanting in mental capacity, but it 
should be determined where his capacity lies. The 
theory of Stephen Girard, who founded the famous 
orphan asylum in Philadelphia,was wrong,and if strictly 
carried out, would work mischief. He believed that all 
distinctively religious instruction should be deferred 
until such an age had been reached, when an intelligent 
individual judgment could be arrived at by the young 
man or woman. This method is about as sensible as 
that of a lady in Milwaukee who is the mother of nine 
children. Not one of them was named until it was 
twelve years old. The children were simply called by 
their pet names and their numbers, ‘‘ One,” ‘‘ Two” ete. 
When they were twelve years old each one chose his 
own name, and was baptized. The education of all 
children should not proceed along the same lines, but 
they should proceed along right lines. Of course it 
needs wisdom to know what these lines are, but it can 
be known, and such an adaptation of educational forces 
is possible. 


WHAT A GOOD INSTITUTE DOES. 





A good institute uplifts and arouses, as well as in- 
forms. This thought came to us while listening to a 
lecture by Professor Bemis, of the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, on ‘‘ Immigration,” before the summer school at 
Glens Falls. It was a masterly presentation of the sub- 
ject. The same can be said of the lesson we heard by 
Supt. Aldrich, of Quincy, Mass., on elementary arith- 
metic. He was exceedingly ‘practical,’ but at the 
same time philosophical. His thought was principles, 
not special ways. Again, we had the same thought im- 
pressed upon us by Edward Eggleston, in an address 
before this Glens Falls school, on history. It was full of 
‘* arousements” and ‘‘ suggestments.” He hit the old his- 
torical text-book, question and answer grinders some 
terrific blows. It was his opinion that the old memori- 
ter method of teaching history had been dead so long, 
that a decent regard for the laws of decency and purity 
demanded that it should be buried at once, forever out 
of sight. He seemed astonished that a subject that had 
been killed so many times should still be assumed to 
have life. His remarks were full of force and truth. 
Sherman Williams is doing a great work by putting 
his school above the misty and cloudy atmosphere of 
nebulous ‘‘ ways” and “devices.” The work of his 
school was excellent because he had excellent ideals 
and then employed excellent men and women to realize 
them. In other words, he is uplifting and arousing 
those who attend his summer school. 


— 


No rule has been so much abused as “ order is 
heaven’s first law.” The failure has been in analogy 
and application. The mind is not like the earth, with 
its exact motions, measurements, and divisions. We 
cannot apply a rule to mental processes as we do to the 
distances between the sun and the planets. Order in 
mental processes is not at all like order in physical pro- 
cesses. Salt is always NaCl. Carbonic di-oxide is always 
CO,, but memory is not reducible to any formula, 
neither imagination to any equation. A school cannot 
be run by mathematics, neither can a recitation be esti- 
mated by the rules of book-keeping. A child’s mental 
status cannot be read from a book, as we read the 
records of barometer. All exact sciences are reducible 
to exact formula, but education is not one of the exact 
sciences, 








e+ 


THE mathematical and other works of the late Dr. 
John H. French, numbering 748 volumes, have been 


of New York, for permanent preservation. These books 
are not to be removed from the department. 





LIGHTING OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


The following suggestions, on the lighting of school. 
rooms, was published in Bombay by Mr. Kinkham, edu. 
cational inspector of the central division, Poona, May 6, 
1889. Weare indebted to the London Journal of Edy. 
cation for the reprint. We commend the caution to 
teachers in our country. They are as applicable to the 
wants of our schools as to those in England or India. 1, 
Good lighting of school or class-rooms depends upon (1) 
sufficiency of light ; (2) distribution and employment of 
the light to the best advantage. 

2. As regards sufficiency the general rule is that the 

apertures for light should be about equal to one-fifth of 
the floor-area of the room to be lighted. A room 20 feet 
by 20 feet requires about 80 square feet of light. An- 
other calculation is that there should by 200 square 
inches of light for each pupil, but something depends 
upon the situation and aspect of the building, and it is 
generally easy to see whether a room is sufficiently 
lighted or not. 
8. As regards using the light the thing to be kept in 
view is the avoidance of all strain or tension on the eyes 
of the children. Strain is caused either by an excess or 
by a deficiency of tight. Working in shadow and work- 
ing in glare are equally injurious. The seats should be 
so arranged that the largest possible number of children 
may work in light falling from the left side, and as far 
as possible from above. Side light from the rfght is the 
next best, whilst light from behind is bad, because the 
body throws a shadow on the work. The worst light of 
all is that from the front falling on the faces of the 
children. This is most injurious and should always be 
avoided. Where desks are used the window sills should 
be higher than the desks, as light from below is confus- 
ing and fatiguing ; and the windows should be fitted 
with shutters to exclude the direct rays of the sun when 
necessary. It may be added that in night schools the 
artificial light employed should be steady and not flick- 
ering. Color-washed walls are preferable to white- 
washed, which are apt to cause glare. French gray, 
light stone color or the light blue so easily procurable in 
these pacts, distributes the light in the room much 
better than white. 





LET THEM ALL IN! 








Tens of thousands of children are crowding the rooms 
of our schools this week. This is the grand army of the 
Republic. But isn’t it too bad that both New York and 
Philadelphia have to conféss that school-rooms will not 
accommodate the children who apply at their doors for 
admission, We are receiving a very large number of 
foreign born people into the body politic each year, and 
must provide for their children. They must become 
American, and the public school is the force that will 
make them such. We cannot have little Norways, and 
Swedens, and Polands, and Germanys scattered all over 
our country. The whole of this broad land must be 
American. Open wide the doors of our public schools 
when they get in ; let there be room enough for all. If 
Uncle Sam can give all his children a good education it 
will be a far more valuable gift to each one than a farm. 
Not one child in all America, who wishes to go to school 
this year, should be denied admission. 

Ir is immoral for an educational paper to take a valu- 
able article from another paper and credit at, the end by 
the two letters, Fa. When we meet a friend we say, 
** How do you do, Mr. Smith ;” or, if we have forgotten 
his name we ask it. A name is essential as society is 
now organized, and a credit with the name of the paper 
printed in full is also essential, according to the laws of 
meum and tuum. We trust our friends who have been 
accustomed to copy articles from our papers, will 
reconstruct their codes of morals and brighten up their 
dulled consciences, and hereafter say, ‘‘ School Journal, 
New York City,” or ‘‘ Teachers’ Institute.” Who should 
be more honest or gentlemanly than editors of educa- 
tional papers ? 








THE University of the City of New York offers 
teachers who are college graduates, who wish to study 
for the degree of Ph.D., and to others who are not grad- 
uates, but who wish University recognition, three 
courses in pedagogy. Most of the work can be done by 
correspondence. For particulars address Prof. Jerome 
Allen, or Vice-Chancellor H. M. MacCracken, Univer 
sity, Washington Place, New York City. Correspo? 








urements and rules to it we fail. 





deposited in the department of public instruction, state 





dence classes are forming all over the country. 
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WHAT KNOWLEDGE ? 

When a mother takes her new-born child in her arms 
she unconsciously begins to educate him ; the mother is 
the teacher appointed by God himself; in a large 
and noble sense he prepared that mother as a teacher. 
Let us therefore watch her as she educates her 
child. 

Her work consists of both imparting knowledge 
and training him. Let us look and see what subjects of 
thought she employs, or in other words what her course 
of study is. 

We shall notice that she tells him about THINGS. 
‘See, there is the fire.” ‘See, there is the wagon.” 
‘See, there is the picture.” 

We shall notice that she tells him about PEOPLE. 
“See, there is papa.” ‘See, there is brother George.” 
‘See, there is grandma.” 

We shall notice that she tells him about HIMSELF. 
“This is your chin ; this is your eye ; this is your hand ; 
this is your toe; this is your h-ad.” Care of the body, 
to keep hands and clothes clean, is the subject of many 
lessons. 

We shall notice that she sets him to DOING. Very 
early he basa rattle, and is taught to shake it. His de- 
light is to do something, to move his feet and hands. 
No sugar is so sweet as to do something. The mother 
knows this full well, and when she wants to make him 
very happy buys him toys that need to be arranged cr 
demand manipulation. 

We shall notice that she imparts LANGUAGE to him at 
anearly period. And how delighted she is when he 
can say “papa” or ‘‘mamma.” By continuous and 
patient efforts she enables him to express himself. Truly 
his tongue is a *“*mother tongue,” one got from his 
mother. 2 j 

We shall notice she teaches him incidentally to COUNT; 
one apple, two apples, etc. 

We shall notice that she tells him about the EARTH, the 
animals, the plants. ‘‘ See, there is the horse.” ‘‘ See, 
there is the cat.” ‘‘ See, there is the dog,” etc. 

We shall notice that the mother early begins to say 
tohim, ‘‘ That is naughty.” ‘‘ No, you must not do that; 
that is wrong.” He is instructed in ETHICS by her. 

Looking carefully at the mother’s course of study, we 
shall see that she attempts to impart knowledge on 
these eight subjects. 

The mother’s teaching about PEOPLE expands after- 
ward into HISTORY. Her teaching about THINGS will en- 
large afterward into PHysics. Her instruction about 
plants, animals, etc., will expand into BOTANY, GEOGRA- 
PHY, ZOOLOGY, etc. Her teaching about himself after- 
ward becomes PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE. Her instruc- 
tion in LANGUAGE enables him afterward to undertake 
LITERATURE. Her first lessons in COUNTING will enable 
him to afterward master ALGEBRA and FLUXIONS. Her 


teaching of RIGHT and WRONG will be the foundation of 
his knowledge of DUTY, 





As the child grows older the teacher can but follow 
out the lines the mother has begun. (Inthe above dia- 
grain the circles denote the years.) 





PESTALOZZI never uttered a truer sentiment than when 
he said : “* | would go so far as to lay it down as a rule, 
that whenever children are inattentive, or apparently 
take no interest in a lesson, the teacher should always 


look first to himself for a reason,” 


TEMPERANCE, AND HOW TO PROMOTE IT. 





By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


(The following article was sent us by its lamented author sev- 
era) months before his death. The present time is favorable for 
its publication. We commend it to our readers’ attention.— Eps. ] 

Adults are difficult of access and slow to learn. Hab- 
its have more power than principles. Even intellectual 
convictions are rarely followed by reform in action. 
The flow of vital forces long continued in one channel 
refuses to be turned into another course. 

With children, however, the case is different. True 
education builds up character, with the intelligence to 
guide and the will to do. Even inherited tendencies 
towards the sensual and the selfish may be overcome, 
and actions may be diverted into the channels of benefi- 
cence. Through affection and sympathy the moral 
nature may be awakened, giving tone to the whole char- 
acter. Then comes in special instruction in regard to 
cause and effect, until the omniscience of law and the 
necessity of obedience becomes ingrained in every fiber 
of existence. 

This education shows in conduct everywhere. 
takes the place of selfishness. Cheating is regarded as 
theft. The occupation of the jockey is gone. The sale 
of alcoholic drinks brings evil instead of good, and 
hence no one will engage in it. The whole traffic, both 
in regard to sale and use, must be confined to those who 
are ignorant of nature’s laws, or who have no care for 
the welfare of their neighbors. 

In this work the teacher finds his warrant for the in- 
troduction of the industrial into his educational system. 
Muscles trained for use can never be content with inac- 
tion. Ideas born of physical exertion take permanent 
root, and exclude those of a baser sort. The remedy 
for selfish indolence and indulgence is the pleasure 
arising from the exercise of faculty. A nevessary step 
towards moral improvement is the ability to do some- 
thing that shall contribute to the happiness or welfare of 
others. In the doing, moreover, the will is exercised 
and strengthened, so that the drift towards mere sensual 
indulgence is arrested. In the direct treatment of tem- 
perance in our schools great caution should be observed, 
The subject should not be introduced prematurely. In- 
struction should not greatly precede experience. The 
methods of the initerant temperance lecturer should not 
be followed. Declamation is cheap. Over-statement 
always weakens acase. The detection of exaggeration 
of special points throws doubt upon the whole statement. 
The class in physiology furnishes the opportunity for the 
most effective direct teaching. Whenever alcohol is 
met in the human system its effect upon tissue and 
function should be carefully taught. In the stomach, 
in the lungs, in the liver, in the brain, everywhere it is 
found should its effects be shown. This teaching will 
be found to be cumulative, in the end presenting the 
greatest possible care against the use of every kind of 
alcoholic drink as a beverage. 

In this treatment it will be seen that temperance must 
share the fate of all moral reforms. The causes of in- 
temperance are too deep to be removed off-hand. The 
absolute time when it shall disappear from the world 
belongs to the millennium. It will die with all other 
human ills. The forces of nature are working against 
it, and the intelligence of man is aiding. To teachers is 
relegated the rare privilege of loing the greatest amount 
of direct work to eradicate the evil. With the privilege 
comes obligation and the teacher who, either through 
example or ignorance, neglects this duty is unfit for his 
place. The best instruction he may be able to impart in 
other subjects will afford poor conipensation for 
spiritual sensibilities undeveloped and opportunities 
wasted. 

But while the schools and the experiences of life are 
establishing temperance upon the solid basis of moral 
character, what can the community do to alleviate the 
evils of intemperance? Practically it has been found 
impossible to stop the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
drinks. Too much of human selfishness, of greed, and 
of sensual desires are invested in the traffic to make 
iteasy of elimination. Ways are found to evade the 
most stringent laws, and from severe penalties there is 
a constant liability to reaction. The least that can be 
done, and perhaps the best, is to place it under the ban 
of public opinion and weight it by law. Taxing the sale 
of strong drink so as to make indulgence dear and diffi- 
cult, holding the seller responsible for the consequences 
of his acts, and in every way showing that society rec- 
ognizes a broad difference between the sale of liquor and 
that of other articles, are among the most obvious and 
legitimate means of diminishing an evil that cannot be 


Justice 





wholly overcome, 


But the law must discriminate and preserve real dis- 
tinctions. One example will show this necessity. In 
most of the restrictive laws is an item forbidding the 
issue of a license to any except those who possess a good 
moral character. But what constitutes a good moral 
character? In its last analysis it will be seen that no 
one possesses a good moral character except those who, 
in every transaction, consider their neighbor's welfare 
equally with their own. But every seller of strong 
drink knows that his entire traffic works herm to his 
neighbor and that he engages in it, to make profit out 
of that neighbor’s weakness and misery. Here is the 
very negative of moral character. As well entrust 
honesty to pickpockets and highwaymen. Such gro- 
tesque statutes, such a travesty upon common sense, 
should not enter into the measures of the future. 





EFFECTS OF EXPERIENCE. 
By Supt. H. 8S. Jones, Erie, Pa. 

If a teacher develops in scholarship and mental pewer, 
he will, as the years go on, naturally become more and 
more critical. His mind sees with greater readiness, 
clearness, and exactness. That which in his earlier days 
seemed good work on the part of pupils, now lacks in 
his judgment in many essentials. He finds it easy to 
conclude that the efforts of children to-day, when placed 
in comparison with those of similar children of ten or 
fifteen years ago, suffer from the comparison, especially 
in power to think. 

Familiarity, critical study, and repetition have largely 
removed the cloudiness from subjects which years ago 
were far from being in the clear light of mature thought 
and understanding. Inexperienced teacher: have but 
little difficulty in believing that their pupils are thinking 
when they are only repeating the thinking of the author 
of the text-book, or that of their own teacher. 

The experienced teacher must balance broad and tech- 
nical scholarship by practical common sense. He must 
realize that the material that comes to him is ever crude 
and ever dependent ; that it stays with him but a short 
time at best ; that his most valuable quality lies in the 
skilful adaptation of his experience and culture to the 
uplifting of the raw material that comes up to him for 
direction and assistance. His riper scholarship and 
familiarity with the subjects taught will surely be a 
serious obstacle to his real success, if he does not fully 
appreciate the fact that young people can not and ought 
not to think as do adult, disciplined minds. In the early 
steps of learning, the young delight in receiving, in 
experimental analysis and construction, and the true 
teacher, through experience, has greater power to 
inspire, encourage, and direct pupils, and adopt educa- 
tional work in the lines best fitted to the growth of 
character, the richest fruit of the school. 





Ir has been well said by Dr. J. E. Simons that the 
three R’s are reliance, rectitude, and responsibility. 

Reliance.—An unalterable purpose and resolve that 
with all the powers of a sound and well-trained mind 
and heart, you will labor with undismayed courage in 
your chosen sphere of life to overcome difficulties, 
achieve success, and secure the crown of victory. 

Rectitude.—Add to the power of a cultured mind the 
superiority of a blameless life in all your relations with 
your fellow-men. Let the Apollo Belvidere of your life 
be a lofty example of moral and intellectual character, 
radiant with the grace and beauty of a faultless 
name. 

Responsibility.—The high privileges you have enjoyed, 
and the power you have acquired, make you debtors to 
those who have been less favored, as well as to the state 
which has endowed you with its gifts. Gold and gems 
are weighed in scale beams of greater or less magnitude, 
but the moral and intellectual forces are imponderable, 
yet of infinite value. You are invested with the respon- 
sibility for their use. 





TuHaT which is needed beyond and above text-book 
facts by the successful teacher is, first of all, a knowledge 
of the mind. This isn’t technical psychology. Medizeval 
mustiness has too long been forced upon teachers as 
psychology. What the teacher wants to know is the 
mind of the child, its strong and weak points, its likes 
and dislikes, and the methods to be used in promoting 
its healthy growth. This is genuine psychology, not of 
the kind thatis usually served up in the old books. Ifa 
teacher will throw away text-books,except for reference, 
and begin to study the natural history of mind, where- 
ever it is found, this study will accomplish something, 





if pursued in earnest, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OBJECT TEACHING. 





Tue Laws oF ASSOCIATION.—We are constantly asso- 
ciating our ideas of things seen, heard, etc., with their 
names. This association is very strong, and lies at the 
basis of memory, although the name has no resem- 
blance to the thing named. Yet it would be difficult to 
fix ideas of things without them. The idea of the thing 
recalls its name, and the name recalls the thing. Now 
the strength of this union of names and things is pro- 
portioned to (1) the strength of the association, and (2) 
the vividness of the combination. Now suppose A is 
the thing and Bits name. The recalling of A is not 
always as likely to recall B, as the sight of B is to recall 
A. Sir W. Hamilton says that ‘‘ the sight of Tobias’ 
dog calls up the image of Tobias in the mind of his 
mother with greater vehemence than does the sight of 
Tobias call up the image of the dog.” Why is this? 
On account of the principle that the object that makes 
the stronger impressions on the mind is the one most 
easily recalled. 

Do we see the face present any more clearly than by 
the mind’s eye when it is absent? Shelley says: 

* Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates within the memory ; 
Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken.” 

What we saw at first was in the mind, so what we 
smelt was there. When the object is removed from 
sight, and touch, and smell, its mental image remains 
permanently and vividly, if the perception has been 
permanent and vivid. 

Now let us ask whether one sense can act alone, inde- 
pendent of other senses, and still produce clear impres- 
sions in the mind. Is it not true that sensations of sight 
are constantly associated in the mind with perceptions 
of touch? In other words is it possible to learn any- 
thing at all without the use of more than one of our 
senses? Take the idea of distance. Whatis it? How 
did we get it? In answer to these questions we say 
that we believe that we can get a thousand impressions, 
all correct, with the use of but one of our senses. We 
can get ideas of distance by means of the eye alone. 
But it is far easier to get impressions by means of two 
or more senses, than by means of one, We arrive at 
the conclusion that the more senses we can use the 
more likely we are to get clear concepts, and so clear 

. imagination. reason, and judgment. 

A very excellent exercise is that of judging of dis- 
tance. Let afew pupils form a class and guess the dis- 
tance between two sticks driven a dozen or more 
feet apart in the school-yard. After all have guessed, 
than an exact measurement is made. The next time 
the class ‘‘ guesses”’ the average of correct judgments 
will be found to be much higher. These exercises may 
be continued until each member of the class will have 
attained great skill in this exercise. Now we reach 
another principle, viz.:{we roughly estimate by one 
sense, and then correct the result by the others. What 
we call judgment is often nothing more than reasoning 
and memory. We learn to estimate distance by uncon- 
sciously measuring the visual angle. 

Again, each perception is recalled exactly as it was 
received. If a perception of sight is recalled, it must 
be as a perception of sight, and not as a percep- 
tion of touch, or taste. Association with touch may 
strengthen the perception of sight ; but it will remain es 
a preception of sight, and not of touch. Again each sense 
has its own work to doin stimulating thought. Touch 
gives us hardness and resistance, sight gives us color, 
taste gives us sour and sweet, and so on. The work- 
ing together of all the senses gives incalculable added 
strength to each one. Imagine a human being with but 
one sense, and that perfect. All this one sense could 
give him would serve to make him little less than an 
idiot. Why? Not because he could not receive a great 
deal from this one sense, but being deprived of associa- 
tion, he would fail of having memory, judgment, and 
of so having common sense. 

One point more. The mind does not move instan- 
taneously. It takes time to get thought. The child, at 
first, learns slowly ; because the mind moves so slowly. 
Why this slowness? The eye sees clearly, the mouth 
tastes, the nose’ smells, the hand feels with correctness 
and rapidity. A pin hurts a child as quickly, and even 
more severely than an older person. Why then“doesn’t 
the child learn more rapidly? Because the act of asso- 
ciating something seen, heard, or felt is so slow. It 
takes a long time _to associate the thing seen with its 
name. All good mental activities depend upon the pos- 
session of tens of thousands of associations. Nor is the 
thing associated like that with which it is associateg, 


The word dog is as unlike as possible the animal dog ; 
yet the child never learns much about a dog until he 
has learned a name to hang his ideas upon, as ahat upon 
peg. 

Lastly, the learning all about a single body demands 
the exercise of all the senses. Take a stone as an exam- 
ple. We never understand it until we have seen its 
color, estsmated its specific gravity, tasted its powder, 
felt of its hardness, heard its vibrations, smelled its 
odor. and analyzised its constitutents. Then we know 
that specimen, and not untilthen. This subject is fell of 
most profitable study for all teachers. If the conclu- 
sions we have laid down are correct, it follows that : 

Each one of the senses must be cultivated, for the pur- 
pose of making it as complete and perfect an organ and 
instrument for gaining ideas as possible. All the senses 
must act as aids to thought on the principle of associa- 
tion. 

It is necessary to determine the work each sense can 
do, and then give it all the exercise within its power. 

Sense exercise must be constant and similar ; that is, 
there must be connection between exercises given the 
senses to do. Much harm is done herein object lessons. 
One day’s work weakens, rather than strengthens the 
previous work, Use care here. 





TALKS WITH PUPILS. 


(One of the chief things a teacher has to do is to 
incline a pupil to give up his way cheerfully and lov- 
ingly. This is really building character for him ; it isa 
great step taken when a pupil submits himself to the 
reasonable guidance of the teacher. To accomplish this, 
indirect means are more powerful than commands or 
threats.) 

I was reading an anecdote the other day about Wash- 
ington ; you know this year being the centennial year of 
the founding of our government, with which Washing- 
ton had so much to do, everything that he did seems 
more interesting than it ever did before. I suppose you 
know that historians tell us that if it had not been for 
the powerful influence of Washington, this plan of the 
states joining together would not have been adopted. 

This was the anecdote : Washington, like many boys, 
thought it would be a great thing to go to sea. He had 
read stories about the curious things to be seen, and had 
determined to be a sailor. It had been talked about at 
his home (his father was dead, if I remember), and 
finally settled upon that he was to go off ina ship. His 
trunk was got ready, and his relations were assembled 
to bid him good-bye; but his mother said, ‘‘ George, I 
have been thinking it all over, and I do not want you to 
go ; you are the only child I have, if you are drowned, I 
shall be utterly alone. You will never regret listening 
to your mother’s wishes.” 

Washington liked to have his way as much as any boy 
in the world. We know that he was no “ milk sop” or 
willow twig, but a boy of firm mind. He listened to his 
mother and said, ‘‘ If you are not willing to have me go, 
I will stay with you.” 

Now he never knew that he was to be agreat general ; 
in fact, the great man of his century and of this; a 
greater man than Gepera! Grant. I say he was but a 
boy, and knew nothing of the great part he was to play 
in the world’s affairs. He only knew that it was his 
darling mother's request that he should not go to sea, 
the thing he wanted to do of all things. 

You see there were two things before him; one to 
please himself, the other to please his mother; he chose 
to do the greater of these, and this showed he was a 
great man. The lowest and the meanest of the world 
please themselves—make that the first object of living. 
A man who rises in a car to give a woman a seat thinks 
of another person first; that is a mark of civilization. 
The lowest races want to kill strangers ; the higher races 
to help them. You know it is told of Pocahontas that 
she wanted to save Captain John Smith from being 
killed. It will be told of her for centuries ; she thought 
of some one else and his happiness. 

What was the result of that act of Washington? He 
formed his character on that moael. He thought of his 
country when it called on him, and he led its armies 
without pay for seven years. Who do people love, the 
one who thinks of others, or the one who thinks of him- 
self? Look around you and see who of this group is 
most loved, and see if they think first of themselves, and 
last of others. 

It is pot’ dlways pleasant to give up one’s way, I 
assure you ; [ like to have my way. But those who are 
over us, like parents and teachers, can make nothing of 
us if we do not cheerfully give up our ways. They are 
then able to help us, 








THE TRIUMPH OF TACT. 





By C. R. WETMORE. 

There never was a greater man in the teacher’s chair 
than President Nott, of Union College. He was great 
as a thinker, as a scholar, as a preacher. as a statesman, 
as a manager of young men. He was president of Union 
College when it was a mere academy; by his skill it 
became a great and influential college. He had the 
courage to take in young men expelled from other col- 
leges, for he said the colleges should do all they can to 
get in students, and not drive them away. Besides, he 
was shrewd enough to know that a student expelled 
from a college was not the fool of his class. It was 
noticed that these ‘‘ black sheep,” as they were derisively 
called by other colleges, behaved themselves when they 
got into Dr. Nott’s hands. Union College became 
famous for the number of eminent men that graduated 
from it, men famous as lawyers and statesmen. 

General Hansen was never tired of telling of Dr, 
Nott’s skill. He gives this as an example: 

‘* While Dr. Nott was president, it was customary in 
most of the colleges for the students to indulge in ‘ haz- 
ing,’ etc.; it was one of the traditions of the college that 
went down from class to class. Dr. Nott had appointed 
to meet the freshmen class at the opening of the year to 
address them, but was delayed. One of the professors 
filled his place, and began to lecture to the boys on the 
criminality of hazing, etc. The effect was anything but 
good: the hearers secretly made up their minds to 
do some of these very things. On Dr. Nott’s arrival, he 
took another strain: ‘The things referred to by Pro- 
fessor ~ have occurred here in past years, I am 
sorry to say; but they were the acts of young men 
remote from the centers of civilization, and not 
acquainted with the usages of civilized life. Why, one 
young man came here from St. Lawrence county with a 
coon skin cap on! But those times have passed away ; 
there is culture and refinement spreading through the 
state, and young men do not go to college as they once 
did, to indulge in rudeness and barbaric sports. The 
things referred to were occurrences of the early years of 
the coliege. 

‘ Besides, it is a fact that young men who are to Gis- 
tinguish themselves in college, give evidence of their 
abilities in the first year. I have never known a supe- 
rior senior that did not exhibit traits of power and 
greatness while in the freshman class. It will not do, 
therefore, for an ambitious young man to give his mind 
to attempts to inflict discomfort on his fellow students. 
It can be done, of course; itis one of the easiest things 
todo. But it is the mark of superiority to climb above 
such temptations.’ 

The effect of this adroit speech was electrical. Each 
of us vowed we would not be considered backwoods- 
men, and that we would show that we were aiming at 
superiority. I never forgot this speech. I do not 
remember anything I learned from him, but his influ- 
ence as a man is ineffaceable.” 

The teacher who wishes to accomplish a certain end, 
will find it is easier to lead his pupils than to drive them. 
Dr. Hasbrouck says that a graduate of the Trenton 
normal school went into a district where the custom 
prevailed of carrying water around to all the pupils 
twice each half day. Finding it an inconvenience, and 
believing it unnecessary, he forbade it. Troubles 
ensued. The children declared they could not study, 
they were so thirsty ; one child was sick with a fever, as 
the supposed effect. The young man was summarily 
dismissed. 

His successor was a wiser man. He determined to 
break up the drinking habit, and took this plan. After 
he had got settled in his place, he told of a visit to a 
new school in Trenton, and what took place. <A pupil 
asked, ‘‘ Did they pass water around?” 

‘*No, they only do that in back woods places like 
this.” 

That was all; it was noticed that the older pupils 
refused to drink, and in three weeks the pupils voted to 
dispense with it. This was the triumph of tact. 








SUPPOSE a teacher opens his school with prayer and 
the reading of the Bible, and immediately commences to 
require recitations without reason, and explanations 
without understanding. Suppose he is hard, unyield- 
ing, despotic, and tyrannical; how much good has his 
prayer and Bible been? rather we might ask how much 
harm has it done? 


It is immoral to require a pupil to memorize a list of 
names and dates without associating each name and 
date with some anecdote or narrative, _ 
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THE SCHOOL Room. 


In this department will be found methods of presenting sub- 
jects and of teaching them, founded on sound principles of 
mental development. It is intended that they be the best (not 
always the or/y best), whether new or old. 











ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


__ 





By MEANS OF QUOTATIONS, EIGHTH GRADE 
(8 YEARS OLD). 


By asking for quotations, and directing the selection 
of these, the teacher may be able to lay a good know!- 
edge of the best writers and their works. This is the 
plan proposed. Let us take a class of children about 
eight years of age. The teacher will select Longfellow for 
a month’s study, say once a week. She provides herself 
with a picture of the poet (and of his house, if possible). 
She is full of the subject and gives a bright, short talk 
about the poet. 

You have all heard of Henry W. Longfellow, I am 
sure. He was a poet—that is, he wrote beautiful things. 
He was born in Portland, Maine. and the people are 
proud of the very house where he lived. Then he went 
to live in Cambridge near Boston ; he was a professor in 
Harvard College. He wrote a great many beautiful 
poems. I will recite one. It is called ‘‘ The Bridge.” 
Now all of you have stood on a bridge in the evening, 
and have had wonderful feelings, and have gone home 
and tried to tell them, but see what this poet says : 

*T stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose over the city, 
Behind the dark church tower.” 

Now I will give you a copy of that poem, and you 
may read it over. Some of you will want to learn those 
verses, for they are very beautiful. You may learn them 
if you want to. 

By having a ‘‘copying pad ” copies may be easily fur- 
nished to the class. 


Lesson II. 


’ 


This is our ‘‘ Longfellow lesson,” is it not? You all 
have read the poem, and now we will havea good time 
talking about it. 

But first what is the name of this man? 

Where was he born? 

Where did he go to live ? 

What was his business ? 

What did he write? 

How many have learned the first verse of ‘ The 
Bridge”? 

Very well, now let us take up that verse. 
about ? 

Where did he stand ? 

What did the clocks strike ? 

Where were the clocks? 

What came up? 

Over what ? 

Behind wha‘? 

What sort ef tower ? 

Let us all recite that verse inconcert. Now shut your 
eyes and recite it, and see if you.can imagine the moon 
coming up ‘‘ behind the dark church tower.” 

How many have learned the second verse ? 

What was under the bridge? 

What are piers ? 

How many have “ thoughts that fill their eyes with 
tears”? 

Now let us all recite that verse in concert. 

I will recite the third verse. 

(The teacher takes each verse in succession ; some he 
recites himself and does not attempt to explain—all 
poetry cannot be explained, yet it may be understood. 
There must not be too great minuteness ; beware! The 
great object is to interest them in this poem, therefore 
only point out some of the beauties and leave it alone.) 


What is it 


Lesson III. 


In this lesson the verses of ‘The Bridge” will be recited, 
= pupils called on to point out things they think beauti- 
ul, 

Mary, tell me a beautiful line. 

Henry, give me another, etc., etc. 

Review on the author, and tell any anecdote you think 
appropriate, 

Lesson IV, 

Mr. Longfellow wrote a good many poems ; some that 
are as charming as this one about ‘* The Bridge.” 
Poets write about all things, I will give you some. 





He says of the night : 
1, ‘* Thou layest thy finger on the lips of care, 
And they complain no more.” 
And why do they not complain ? 
He says of life : 
2. ** Lives of great men all remind us. 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
Who are great men? 
What is it to make our lives sublime ? 
What is meant by *‘ departing ” ? 
What is it to leave “‘ foot-prints on the sands of time ” ? 
3. The flowers he calls 
‘** Stars that in earth's firmament do shine.” 
That is pretty, is it not ? 
4. He writes about the blacksmith : 
** And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door. 
They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 
And watch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from the threshing floor.’ 
5. He writes about the old clock : 


** Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw ; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all, 

Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 
Questions will follow. 
REVIEW. 

The teacher should endeavor without any pressure to 
secure the learning of these selections during the month. 
The pupils should have them to read. They should not 
be set to be memorized as tasks ; if that is done, there 
will be a failure. 

Talk and question. 

What does he say about the bridge ? 

What about the blacksmith ? 

What about fiowers ? 

What about the old clock ? ‘ 

What about night ? 

What about great men? 

This will be a month’s work. It must be made intelli- 
gible, pleasing, and elicit ideas of expression. The 
pupils must be led to see there are beautiful ways of 
saying things, We would say, ‘‘ flowers are pretty.” 
The poet says, ‘‘ They are like stars that in earth's firma- 
ment do shine.” 

Enough, then, has been done if the pupils are inter- 
ested in seeing these beautiful ways of saying things. 
It cannot be done in a day ; it can only be begun. 

1. They will learn some poetry. 

2. They will learn about a poet. 

3. They will get some concrete idea of what poetry is. 
Only attempt to lay a foundation. Do not attempt to 
be thorough. 





A LESSON ON WATER. 





Note.—This lesson is intended to teach the properties of water, 
cultivate better powers of observation and generalization, and 
enlarge the vocabulary of the learner. 

On the table is standing a glass of water. 
placed on a plate by a pupil. 
shot on the same plate. 

Teacher. What is the shape of the shot ? 

One pupil says round, another circular. 

T. What is the shape of a plate? 

One says flat, another round, another circular. 

Teacher writes on the board, as the pupils dictate, in 
answer to the question. What is the shape of a plate? 
A plate is round and flat. 

T. What shall I say the shape of a shot is? 

He writes : A shot is round. 

T. But the plate is round. 

Pupil. The plate is not round in the same way the shot 
is round. 

T. What shape shall I call a shot? 

Novte.—Perhaps some member of the class wiil give the word 
globular, if not the teacher writes it on the board. 

T. Notice the shape of a drop of water. 
several on the plate.) 

P. It is the same shape as the shot. 

T, What shall I say the shape of a drop of water is? 

P. The shape of a drop of water is globular. Teacher 


A drop is 
Another pupil drops a 


(He drops 


T. Why does not a drop of water remain globular like 
a shot when it is dropped on a plate? 

P. Because a drop of water doesn’t hold. together like 
a shot. 

T. What maks a shot hold tegether ? 

Pupils. ‘I do not know.” ‘Something inside it 
makes it hold together.” ‘* Because it sticks together.” 
‘*Itis hard.” ‘* The water is soft,” etc. 

T. Something inside of the shot makes it hold to- 
gether. Is this something stronger in a shot or in a 
drop of water? 

P. Ina shot. 

T. How strong is this something in a piece of wood ? 
(Several pupils try to cut a piece of pine and a piece 
of lead.) 

P. It is stronger ina piece lead than in water, 

T. How about iron ? 

P. It is stronger in iron than in lead. 

T. The force that holds the particles of lead and water 
together is called cohesion. 
water or in lead? 

P. Cohesion is stronger in lead than in water. 

T. How does the force of cohesion in iron compare 
with that in lead? 

P. Cohesion 1s stronger in iron than in lead. 

T. You may write what you 
cohesion. 

P. (The answers to this request will vary with the 
intelligence of the pupils. 
be written by the most observing pupils. It will re- 
quire additional questions to get a good expression from 
the dull pupils.) 

Statement.—Cohesion is a force that holds particles of 
things together. It is strong in iron, less strapg in lead, 
and weak in water. 

The teacher drops a little water on the plate. 
an iron spoon he melts a few shot, and pours the lead 
upon the plate. He asks which sticks to the plate, the 
water or the lead? 

P. The water. 

The teacher rubs oil on the plate, and drops a little 
water on it, and asks, Does the water stick to the plate 
now? What have you observed ? 

P. Water sticks to a plate, lead does not. 
not stick to oil. 

T. I will give you a word for “stick to,” it is adhere, 
You may repeat what you have just said, using this 
word. (After this the pupils write the statements again 
and the teacher corrects.) 

T. Tell me what cohesion is. 
is. Give an example of cohesion not mentioned ; one 
of adhesion not mentioned ? 

T. Teacher showing a piece of ice ; 
this? He puts alittle ina spoon and melting it, asks. 
Where has the ice gone? Then putting the water from 
the ice in the spoon over a lamp he boils it until it dis- 
appears, and asks where is the water now? The answers 
will be various. Then he asks the following questions 
being careful to secure correct auswers of one before he 
goes on to the next. 

Is ice, water ? 

Is steam, water ? 

What are clouds ? 

(Ask reasons for answers to these questians.) 

Can you see the steam formed when the water is 
boiled in the spoon ? Can steam in the air always be seen? 

How many forms does water take ? 

Is water really water when it is ice and when it is 
steam ? 

The teacher now tries the following experiment : 

Taking a large iron spoon he puts in it a little water 
and boils it on a lamp. 
this boiling water he holds a glass containing ice, wiped 
perfectly dry. The pupils must know that the outside of 
the glass has no moisture on it. In an instant the 
moisture will be abundant. Now the teacher asks : 

Where did the water come from ? 

What made the water collect on the glass ? 

If the answer is not readily given that, ‘‘ The cold made 
the water collect,” the experiment must be tried of hold- 
ing a hot spoon over the ascending steam. The pupils 
must be taught to say: ‘‘ Cold turns steam into water.” 
This is important. They must be told that clouds are 
visible steam. 

T. If acold wind should blow against a cloud what 
would be the effect ? 

Now give the word condense, and condensation, and 
lead the pupils to write. 

A cold surface or a cold wind condenses steam, 

In this way the cause of rain can be taught, and by a 
little change also the cause of hail, 
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writes as pupils dictate, 


Also the origin of clouds can be taught—not told, 
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The pupils will readily tell that the hot rays of the 
sun striking the lakes and ocean will turn a great quan- 
tity of water into vapor or clouds. 

The whole lesson can be made both interesting and 
instructive, 





VOCABULARY MAKING. 





By M. R. ORDMAN, 

One of the lines that marked the ‘‘ new departure” in 
education was the announcement that the child at 
school was mainly engaged in the business of making a 
vocabulary. When Col. Parker made this statement, 
there was a shrugging of shoulders by the routinists, 
who said, ‘‘ Another of the Colonel’s vagaries.” But 
nevertheless, ‘it fell into good ground, and brought 
forth much fruit.” 

One of the latest of the crops that has sprung from 
that seed is seen in the new school readers. One 
series is a fine exemplification of the idea of aiding chil- 
dren in making a vocabulary. Put it as we will, the 
great effort of youth is to get hold of and manage a 
vocabulary. The efforts of the teacher should be to 
comprehend this, and aid it. Instead of realizing this, 
the teacher has said, ‘‘ There is a book ; take hold of it, 
and utter these words one after another.” If the child 
had been able he would have said, ‘*‘ But I do not know 
the meaning of them.” 

The ‘‘ new education ” men have been close students 
of childhood (I remember when it used to be said in 
every SCHOOL JOURNAL, ‘‘Study the child”), and they 
have seen that precious time has been wasted in the 
so-called ‘‘ reading exercise.” These readers point out 
to the tedther the way in which he can aid the child in 
acquiring a vocabulary. A good many years ago Pres. 
John Gregory, of Champaign, Illinois, addressed the 
teachers, giving his results in looking into the vocabula- 
ries of children. He gave the words that children of 
five, six, and seven vears of age use. It is remarkable 
how much a child can do with a very limited vocabu- 
lary. And it was then stated that the school teacher 
should employ the child’s vocabulary, and not the vocab- 
ulary of the adult. 

(1) The teacher should know what words his pupils 
use vocally (say First reader class), have them learn to 
see them iv a written and printed torm, and when that 
step is mastered, proceed (2) to add properly to that list 
of words. This is the field of work for the teacher. As 
the pupils acquire new words, they should employ them 
intelligibly. Reading will pass out of its mechanical 
stage when this is properly done, and not till then. 

There is encouragement in the appearance of these 
new readers. It shows that the teachers are being 
instructed, and led to do their work in a more scientific 
way. The child is scientific all the time, because he is 
as God made him ; what is needed is a teacher who com- 
prehends him, and understands how to employ him. 
These books will set many a teacher to thinking, I will 
wager. They will ask, ‘‘Have I been mis-teaching 
reading these many years?” and after a while he will, 
if he is candid, say, ‘‘ Probably I have.” 





-- 


ABOUT COMPOSITIONS. 





The following composition ‘‘On Girls,” written by 
some sharp-eyed boy, well deserves careful study by the 
teacher. Ten to one, if it be a woman-teacher to whom 
such an essay is handed, she would throw it back say- 
ing, ‘‘ John your composition is perfectly horrid ; don’t 
hand -in any such stuff again.” If a really tender- 
hearted one she might take a pen and dip it in red ink, 
and recast it, cutting out all its home thrusts and gene- 
rally speaking, comb out its hair and wash its face—and 
thus spoil it entirely, and the boy too : 

‘Girls are very stuck up and dignified in their maner 
and be have your. Thy tink mor of dress than anything 
and like to play with dowls and rags. They cry if they 
see a cow in a far distance and areafraid of guns. They 
stay at home all the time and go to church on Sunday 
They are al-ways sick they are al-ways funy and making 
fun of boy’s hands and they say how dirty. They cant 

lay marbels. I pity them poor things. They make 

un of boys and then turn round and love them. I dont 
beleave they ever kiled a cat or any thing. They 
look out every nite and say oh ant the moon lovely. 
Thir is one thing I have not told and that is they al-ways 
now their lessons bettern boys.” 

Of this Mark Twain says: “It is full of naivete, 
brutal truth and unembarrassed directness, and is the 
funniest boy’s composition I think I have ever seen.” 
We agree with him, and we see so many promising things 
in it that it encourages us to call the teacher’s attention 
to them, 





1. It is about something the writer knew something 
about. This is the first requisite. Let the teacher assign 
subjects to the boy, or rather, get him to write about 
things he is familiar with. A boy whose father is a 
tanner can write about tanning. Here are some sub- 
jects : My Seat Mate, My Teacher, My Father, My,Mother, 
My Brother, My Hat, My Dog, Our Cat, Our Horse, 
What I like for Breakfast, Doctor , etc., etc. 

There.is no end to this class of subjects. Let the 
teacher get a little book and put in 1,000 subjects. 

2. It contains statements of thoughts that are rea] 
inhabitants of the mind ; very many compositions are lies 
so far as being what the writer thinks. It is bad for 
children to write these. It demoralizes them to struggle 
to put down things that they do not know. Here is 
where wickedness and foolishness mingle together and 
waste ink, paper, and the time of pupil and teacher. 
First see ; second write what he sees. 

Now it does not make any difference whether the 
composition thus produced ‘‘ possesses merit,” as it is 
said. The merit will come all in good time. Let the 
teacher keep off of the rocks of causing children to write 
what they do not understand and know, 
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SCHOOL MUSIC. 








INTRODUCTORY.—Why do we sing, and play on musi- 
cal instruments, and dance? For thousands of years 
man has delighted in these amusements. No tribe has 
been found so low, as not to have some sort of musical 
instrument, some idea of rhythm, and some notion of the 
dance. Whyisthis? We answer, from a law of hu- 
man nature. It is something that exists, latent, but 
springs into activity as soon as an external cause excites 
it. The young babe is as entranced at the mother’s 
cradle song, as the cultivated musician in listening 
with rapt attention to an oratorio of Handel. School 
music must first awaken the sensibilities. This is what 
the mother’s singing does for the child ; this is what the 
rude savage song does in the cannibal feast. Intellectu- 
ality is here entirely divorced from sensibility. Pupils 
in all our schools, are moved by the singing and the 
motions, not by the ideas the singing and the motions 
suggest. But school music must do more than this; it 
must awaken good sympathies. Any singing that does 
not do this is bad, for it excites without uplifting. Music 
can minister to the lower as well to the higher passions. 
School music must be morally elevating, not only by the 
words sung, but by the character of the music. 

PRACTICALLY.—But a teacher says, ‘‘ I cannot sing, so 
I cannot teach nusic.” It by no means follows that one 
who cannot sing cannot make others sing. How can it 
be done, does some one ask? We will tell how. In 
every school there are some pupils who are good singers. 
At the close of the first day at school, get these together 
and let them practice two or three simple pieces. The 
teacher can make suggestions as to time, uniformity, 
and expression. No one, even though utterly unable to 
sing 1s wanting in some appreciation of music. One 
pupil can be appointed to lead, the rest to watch and 
follow. The next morning the teacher can say, ‘‘ We 
will sing —— .” She beckons to the leader who at 
once commences, and the rest of the little band follow. 
The school respond and then by a little urging here, and 
repressing there, and quiet directing, the whole school is 
brought into the work, and first rate singing is the re- 
sult. New pieces are practiced by the leading class, and 
when one is well prepared the teacher says, ‘‘ We have 
a new piece to sing this morning, how many would like 
to hear it?” Then the class of leaders sing it, the words 
being written on the board. After two or three 
times the school learn the piece and the result is at once 
seen. Once a teacher pursued this course for an entire 
term, and the majority of pupils thought she was a 
splendid singer, although she never sang a note during 
the whole term. 

It is useless to say that a teacher who cannot sing can- 
not teach singing, for it is not a fact. Many schools 
excel in music whose teacher is either a poor practical 
musician, or is not able to utter a musical tone. 

Primary music should be simple, but expressive and 
lively. The old teachers used to sing old church tunes 
in school. Think of singing, ‘‘ Hark! from the tombsa 
doleful cry,” at the opening of a primary school on a 
bright spring morning! Nothing could be more incon- 
gruous. It wasa sin to force little voices to sing such 
“doleful” stuff. The springing, lively, bright music, 
that elevates and inspires, set to words easily under- 
stood, is just the thing for the lower grades. Concern- 
ing what is adapted to the higher grades, we shall speak 
in a future number, 








GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY BY 
OBSERVATION. 


There are plenty of geography lessons all around y,¢ 
if we only notice them. But here isa principle—eac}, 
point noticed must be the subject of attention for a 
sufficiently long time to fix the lesson in the ming, 
Now let us make an application. 

To show the place of the rising and the setting of 
the sun, prepare the following apparatus. On the 
top of an upright post about four and a half feet high, 
nail a few pieces of smooth, planed boards, so that they 
will be as nearly horizontal as possible. This can be 
tested by a spirit level and the platform adjusted by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity, so as to be practically hori. 
zontal. Now provide a nicely planed strip, about three 
feet long, four inches wide, and an inch thick. One 
side must be brought toan edge. This strip must be 
carefully made. Now find the middle of the horizonta] 
platform and the middle of the strip. Into the middle 
point of the strip fasten a peg fitting into a hole bored 
at the middle point of the platform. We are now ready 
for observations. 

Observation 1.—Notice the point of the horizon where 
the sun rises by looking at it across the edge of the strip, 
It should be directed to the spot where the lower limb 
of the sun leaves the horizon. With a pencil draw a line 
along the edge of the strip, and write the day of the 
week and month at each end of it. 

Observation 2.—Make the same observation upon the 
setting sun as upon the rising sun. Next, if possible, 
and it is easily done, measure the angle these two lines 
make with each other. 

Observation 3.—Repeat the above observation and 
work, six days after the first work was done. Continue 
these observations until the following points have been 
determined : 

1. The days of the year and month when the sun 
rises exactly in the east and sets exactly in the west. 

2. The days when the sun rises and sets the farthest 
north, also the days when it rises and sets the farthest 
south. These points should be accurately found, and 
the angles the straight-edge strip makes with an east 
and west line accurately determined. All of these 
results should be recorded in a book. It will astonish 
one who has not tried these experiments when he finds 
out how much information can be derived from this 
work. 

Observation 4.—Into the hole, at the middle of the 
horizontal table put a perfectly upright stick; it must be 
firmly in its place and on all sides must make a right 
angle with the table. This can be determined by the 
use of a carpenter’s square. Now, at the north end of a 
north and south line at the edge of the horizontal table, 
fasten another upright stick, about an inch high. 
Observe the time when the sun crosses this north and 
south line, as observed across the ends of the two 
uprights. Note the time from day to day. It may be 
convenient to observe when the shadow of the central 
upright stick, crosses the north and south line, but this 
cannot be as accurately done as by a direct observation, 
taking care to use heavy green or blue glasses, while 
making the determinations. 

Observation 5.—Observe carefully the length of the 
shadow cast by the central upright, at noon, and note 
its place from day to day by dots, each one of which 
should be numbered, and the date recorded in a book. 
The day of the month when the upright central post 
casts its longest shadow, and when it casts its shortest 
shadow can be accurately found. This is a very import- 
ant fact to be learned by observation, not by reading 
from a book. 

If this apparatus be made by pupils under the direc- 
tion of a teacher, and if these observations be made with 
care, and if they are continued through a year, we will 
guarahtee that more knowledge will be gained concern- 
ing the real motion of the earth, or rather, the apparent 
motion of the sun, than is now known by the average 
college graduate who studies astronomy for three 
months from a text-book. Observation is the absolute 
basis of all knowledge. 





RELIGION is not of necessity moral. It may be im- 
moral. It depends upon what kind of religion is taught. 
There are as many kinds of religions as days in the 
month. The Christian religion, pure and simple, is uD- 
adulterated morality, but there are so many counterfeit 
Christianities that the pure kind needs tu be looked for 
very carefully, and when found, sacredly taught. We 
believe that the religion of Christ should be taught iD 
every school in all the world, but be certain that it ¥ 
the religion of Christ, and not the religion of some 
man, 
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S think that I have tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to Truth crushed to earth shall rise again : 
UPPLEME NTARY. corrupt no man’s principles, and that I have written The eternal years of God are hers ; 

nothing, which on my death-bed I should wish blotted.” But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual QUOTATIONS FROM SCOTT. si aaa oacalnnaeee aan BRYANT 


class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


FOR A GENERAL EXERCISE. 


[This biography, with quotations, can be used most profitably in 
the school-room, The teacher gives a short “talk” about Scott, 
and then assigns paragraphs to the pupils; this should be done at 
least one week in advance. If a picture of Scott can be got, it 
should be shown to the school. His name, date of birth, and 
death, should be placed on the blackbo@rd. At the time assigned 
the teacher asks, “‘ What 1s the subject before us to day?” A 
pupil replics, ** Walter Scott.” Then the other pupils come on in 
order. ] 

FIRST PUPIL. 

This celebrated novelist and poet was born in Edin- 
burgh, August 15, 1771, and was the seventh child in a 
family of twelve. When about eighteen months old, he 
had a fever which left him Jame. 

SECOND PUPIL. 

In 1779, he was sent to the Edinburgh high school, 
and also received instruction at home from a tutor. He 
entered the university in 1783, and seems to have had 
every advantage for becoming a good scholar, but in his 
autobiography, he says: ‘‘It is with the deepest regret 
that I recollect in my manhood, the opportunities of 
learning which I neglected in my youth ; through every 
part of my literary career I have felt pinched and 
hampered by my ignorance, and I would at this moment 
give half the reputation I have had the good fortune to 
acquire, if by doing so I could rest the remaining part 
upon a sound foundation of learning and science.” 


THIRD PUPIL. 


His first appearance before the public as an author 
was his translations of Burger’s ‘‘ Lenore” and ‘ Wild 
Huntsman.” 

FOURTH PUPIL. 

“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” appeared in 1805, and 
he was at once given a place among the most distin- 
guished poets of the age. This with ‘* Marmion,” and 
the “ Lady of the Lake ” were his three great poems. 

FIFTH PUPIL. 

“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” is generally considered 
as the most natural and original, ‘‘ Marmion” as the 
most powerful and splendid, and the ‘* Lady of the 
Lake” as the most interesting, romantic, picturesque, 
and graceful of his great poems. 


SIXTH PUPIL. 

There is a richness and a spirit in the ‘* Lady of the 
Lake,” that is not found in either the ‘‘ Lay” or ** Mar- 
mion.” 

SEVENTH PUPIL. 

In July, 1814, was published ‘‘ Waverly, or "Tis Sixty 
Years Since,” the first of that series of novels which 
placed the name of Scott on the highest pinnacle of 
literary fame. This was followed by ‘‘Guy Manner- 
ing,” “The Antiquary,” ‘The Black Dwarf,” “Old 
Mortality,” ‘Rob Roy,” ete., and for ten years these 
brilliant novels came rapidly from his pen. 


EIGHTH PUPIL. 

In 1820 without any solicitation on his part or that of 
his friends, the rank of a baronet was conferred on him 
by the king. His success as a writer had been without 
example in the history of literature. 


NINTH PUPIL. 


He became a secret partner in the firm of Ballantyne 
& Co., who had charge of publishing his books, and thus 
became complicated in commercial speculations which 
caused him much trouble. The firm failed and Scott 


devoted the remainder of his life.to the payment of his 
debts. 


TENTH PUPIL. 

He applied himself to his literary labors with greater 
zeal than ever before, and accomplished the great 
task he had undertaken, but it cost him hislife. In one 
of his letters, he says: ‘*‘ My plan of paying my debts 
has been, thank God, completely successful, and I have 


paid very near one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds,” 


ELEVENTH PUPIL. 
In consequence of this great labor he was attacked 
with paralysis, and died September 21, 1832. He said a 


few months before his death, “‘ It is a comfort to me to 


In using these quotations, the teacher should tell pupils about 
the poems from which they are taken, circumstances under which 
they were written, and aim to get all the information possible 
upon the subject. 
TWELFTH PUPIL. 
O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wile Border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all aione. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 
—From ‘* MARMION.” 
THIRTEENTH PUPIL. 
Fitz-James was brave—though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start ; 
He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Returned the chief his haughty stare, 
His back against a rock he bore, 
And firmly placed his foot before,— 
**Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 
—From the *‘ LADY OF THE LAKE.’ 


FOURTEENTH PUPIL. 
Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 
—From the **LAY OF THE Last MINSTREL.” 


FIFTEENTH PUPIL. 
All nations have their omens drear, 
Their legends wild of woe and fear. 
—From ** MARMION. 


SIXTEENTH PUPIL. 


O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 


A ministering angel thou! 
—From ‘*MARMION.” 


> 


USE OF QUOTATIONS. 





An interesting exercise may be had by taking asubject and asking 
pupils to give quotations that refer to it. For example, tell them 
that on a certain day the subject of wispom will be discussed, It 
is desirable to have pupils furnish their own quotations, or write 
something original on the subject. Teacher should see that 
pupils thoroughly understand the meaning of subject taken. 

WIspoM. 
Wisdom is oftener nearer when we stoop, 
Than when we soar. — WORDSWORTH. 

The most certain sign of wisdom is a continual cheer- 
fulness; her state is like that of things in the regions 
above the moon, always clear and serene. 

—MONTAIGNE. 


Tell (if you.can) what is it to be wise ’ 

Tis but to know how little can be known, 

To see all others’ faults, and feel our own. 
—POopE. 





Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, and 
childlike. —LONGFELLOW. 
TRUTH. 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
—GOLDSMITH. 





Truth is the source of every good to gods and men. 
He who expects to be blessed and fortunate in this world 
should be a partaker of it from the earliest moment of 
his life. —PLATO. 





Truth is the work of God, falsehoods are the work of 
man. —MADAME DE STAEL. 


He is the free-man whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides. —COWPER. 
Truth has such a face and such a mien, 
As to be Joved needs only to be seen. 
—DRYDEN. 


To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day 

Thou canst not then he false to any man. 
-~SHAKESPEARE, 





Truth is sensitive, and jealous of the least encroach 


ment upon its sacredness, 





SCENE IN COURT, 


CouNTY JUDGE. 
COUNTY ATTORNEY 
LAWYER, 
WITNESS. 
SHERIFF. 


CHARACTERS. 


Sheriff. (In a loud voice.) Hear ye, 
county court is now in session ; all who have business to 
transact with it will come before the honorable judge. 
Hats off. Order in the court. 

Judge. What is the case to be tried. 

County Attorney. The People against Smith. 
You are to tell the whole truth 


hear ye, the 


Thomas 
Johnson, come forward. 
to the judge. 

Witness. Sartin, squire. 

At. What is your name? 

W. Why, you know it. 

At. Never mind. 

W. Johnson, squire. 

At. What is your business? 

W. My wife follows the washing business, but she 
makes me do the work, squire. ; 

At. Where was the wagon when you saw it ¥ 

W. °Twas in the street, squire. 

At. On which side of the street ? 

W. On the same side that I was. 

At. On which side were you? 

W. On the same side the wagon was. 

At. How near was the wagon to the sidewalk * 

W. Well, squire, I couldn't tell: I didn’t measure 
it. 

At. When you first saw the man on horseback, where 
was he? 

W. On the horse’s back, squire. 

At. After he was hit with the club, 
then ? 


(Looks astonished.) 


You see me every day. 


What is your name? 


where was he 


W. On the horse’s back yet. 

At. Where was the wagon ? 

W. It was in the street yet. 

At. With which hand did he strike 

W. He struck with no hand: he 
whiffletree. 

At. Were they near the clothing store ? 

W. Well, now, I ain’t able to read nor write, and | 
can’t tell a clothing store from any other. 

At. Did you know Nixon? 

W. No, I didn’t know him. nor Dixon either. 

At. Wcre you in the war, Johnson ? 

W. Yes, sir, I had a taste on’'t ! 

At. Did you not stay in the field during the engage- 
ment ? 

W. No, sir, I runn’d away. 

At. Not at the first fire, did you’ 

W. Yes, sir, and I would have runn‘d afore, ef I'd 
know’'d ‘twas cumin’. 

At. You ought to have stood your ground, and fought 
like a brave, true soldier ! 
W. I wasn’t a soldier. 

At. You would have been well paid for your service, 
and had you been wounded you would have received a 
pension. 

W. What’s the use of money, of a mullion dollars, 
when a man is dead? 

Judge. It seems to me that you are not getting much 
information. 

At. You say he struck him ; 

W. The horse. 

At. Why, didn’t you see anybody strike Peter Smith ? 

W. No, sir. 

At. Why are you here then ? 

W. Why, you called me up here, squire. 

At. You can go. (He steps down.) 

Lawyer. Judge, this is the oaly witness they 
against Mr. Smith. All that has been proved against 
him is that he struck a horse with a whiffletree. But it 
is shown that he struck one Pete Smith with a club. 
Now, the attorney here does not seem to*know that the 
horse’s name is ‘* Pete Smith.” 

Judge. Dismiss the case. 

Sheriff. Hear ye, hear ye, The honorable court is 


struck with the 


I was a cook. 


struck who? 


have 





adjourned, 
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NOTABLE EVENTS. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE PRICE OF DIAMONDS INCREASING.—The price of 
diamonds has been steadily increasing for four months. 
Three big London firms have bought up and held all the 
diamonds they could get, producing a scarcity in the 
market, and hence an increase in the price of these pre- 
cious stones. Diamonds are from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. higher than they were six months ago. From 
what is the word diamond derived ? What is its hardness 
compared with other substances ? Why is it so valuable ? 
Where are diamonds found ? (South Africa, India, Brazil, 
Siberia, Borneo, and other countries.) For what are dia- 
monds used? (‘The finer kinds for jewelry. Those of in- 
ferior quality are extensively used in the diamond drill, 
and in machines for sawing stone, dressing mill-stones, 
etc.) 





A COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE EASTERN GRAIN.—The New 
York produce exchange propose to send a committee to 
#ngland to examine the quality of the grain received in 
that country from Russia and India. American dealers in 
grain are alarmed at the fact that those two countries 
have been able to furnish so large a quantity of wheat to 
England and France, at so low a price as to leave a large 
surplus on hand here. The question is, what can Ameri- 
can dealers do if this foreign market is closed to them? 
What other food products besides wheat are shipped from 
here to Europe ? In what parts of the United States is 
the most wheat raised ? 





A MAstopon’s BonEs Founp.—While digging for the 
purpose of making repairs to his flour mill at St. James, 
Nebraska, PD. I. Brewer discovered the remains of a pre- 
historic monster. About thirty-six feet of the spinal 
column and ribs, together with one shoulder blade and a 
part of the forelegs, have been brought to light. Some 
bones are in a fair state of preservation, while others 
crumble when exposed to the air. It is estimated that the 
monster must have stood fully fifteen feet high. At what 
period did mastodons live? What animal did they resem- 
ble? (The elephant.) What are the remains of animals 
that are preserved in rocks called ? 

More ‘‘ Trusts’? FoRMED.—The formation of “ trusts ”’ 
still goes on rapidly. The ice men have united at Mobile 
for the purpose of controlling the manufacture and sale of 
artificial ice. A syndicate has decided to operate 10,000 
acres of mineral land in and around Jopliz and Webb 
City, Kansas. The table glassware manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, have formed a 
gigantic company, the headquarters of which is at Pitts- 
burg. The “suger trust” is considering a scheme for 
controlling the market of the world, by bonding for a 
short term all the principal plantations of Cuba, the Philip- 
pine islands, Java, and Mauritius. Explain the object of 
such combinations. What is meant by competition ? 





Dr. HOLMES’ EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has just celebrated his eightieth birthday at 
Beverly Farms, Mass, Letters and telegrams of congrat- 
ulation poured in upon him from all parts of the country. 
He received presents of flowers and other tokens of friend- 
ship, among which was a loving cup of beautiful design, 
from personal friends and classmates. His manner is as 
vivacious, his step as elastic, and his eyes as bright and 
merry, as they have ever been these many years back, 
What prose works has he written? Mention his most 
noted poems. What are some of the characteristics of his 
writings ? 





WASHINGTON, FAMILY RELICS STOLEN.—Two memorial 
brasses of the Washington family, have been stolen from 
the parish church of Sulgrave, Northamptonshire. What 
do you know about the coat of arms of the Washington 
family ? (It isa curious fact that these memoral brasses 
and other relics of the Washington family are decorated 
with the stars and stripes—the coat of arms of the family. 
In the chancel of the parish church for Althorp, is a 
monument to Laurence Washington, the last lineal de- 
scendant buried in England, which bears this coat of 
arms. This, it is asserted, furnished the basis of the de- 
sign of our flag.) 


AMERICANS TO BE EXPELLED FROM CHINA.—It is reported 
from Pekin, that a number of high Chinese officials have 
petitioned Prince Chun to have all Americans employed 
in China expelled, and that the prince has consented. 
Why should China feel unfriendly toward the United 
States? Why is objection made to the admission of 
Chinese immigrants ? 





COMING TO THE UNITED STAT#S.—Canada has lately 
made strong efforts to attract immigration, but she can- 
not hold those who come there to settle, nor can she keep 
even her own population. Between 1861 and 1881, over 
500,000 foreigners a:rived on her soil, but during the same 
period the foreign population actually decreased 100,000, 
our own country proving too strong a magnet for them to 
remain across the border. What is the climate of Canada ? 
What languages are spoken there ? 


StupyING AUTHORS.— Please suggest some method of studying 
the best authors, with the idea of acquiring a clear newspaper 
style. What is a good way of enlarging one’s vocabulary? H. 

Study them, keeping your intention in mind. Dick- 
ens’ novels, as a rule, are good ; there is much in them 
to be avoided, but as a whole they are examples of good 
reporting. To enlarge your vocabulary read Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Bacon, Emerson, Thackeray. A good 
plan to follow is to write down the name of each new 
word you meet, and look up its meaning in the diction- 
ary. Practice writing what you mean, and only what 
you mean. It will come hard at first, but it will bea 
useful accomplishment. 


EUROPEAN NAvVIES.—A had a discussion with B, claiming that 

France has the greatest navy in the world. Please decide. 
M. P. 

A is wrong. Great Britain has the largest navy, al- 
though Italy has the greatest ships. Great Britain has 
fourteen obsolete ironclads, eight non-obsolete coast- 
guard iron-clad vessels, and fifty sea-going. France has 
thirteen obsolete, fourteen coast-guard non-obsolete, and 
thirty-one sea-going ironclads. Italy has nine obsolete 
and twelve sea-going ironclads. Fifty British vessels can 
steam over twelve knots an hour and less than twenty ; 
thirty-one French can steam over twelve and less than 
sixteen knots ; twelve Italian over thirteen and less than 
nineteen knots. Of the whole number of sea-going 
ironclads having gunsthat can pierce twenty inches and 
upward of iron, Great Britain has 28.84 per cent., France 
30.76 per cent., Italy 19.23 per cent.; but of the whole 
number carrying sixteen inches and over in complete 
water-line armor. Great Britain has 35.71 per cent., 
France 33.33 per cent., and Italy 11.90 per cent. 


Correct EXPRESSIONS.—Can the terms “more perfect,” 
“most correct,” be used correctly ? A. 

Certainly. Says the great Gould Brown, who, in 
spite of his greatness and pharisaism, is generally right : 
‘‘ Perfect, if taken in its strictest sense, must not be 
compared ; but this word, like many others which mean 
most in the positive, is often used with a certain latitude 
of meaning, which renders its comparison by the 
adverbs not altogether inadmissible. * * * Correct 
* * may: be compared at pleasure.” Brown quotes 
various grammarians, poets, and orators, among the 
latter Cicero, in support of the comparison of these 
words. (Grammar of English Grammars, pp. 289, 290.) 


Pontic SEA.—1. Where is the Puntic sea? 2. What has it to do 
with the Propontis and the Hellespont ? JAMES. 

The Pontic was the Black sea, the Latin word Pontus 
meaning sea. The Propontis was the sea between the 
®gean and the Pontic seas ; it is so called because of its 
position before, or in front of, the Pontic. The Helles- 
pont is the strait of the Dardanelles ; the name, Helle’s 
sea, is derived from the story of Helle being drowned in 
it. Helle was rescued from death with her brother 
Phryxus, by her mother, and on the back of the ram 
with the golden fleece the children were carried from 
Asia to Europe. Helle, however, fell into the sea, called 
thenceforward the Hellespont. 


BIRTHPLACE.—Where must a man be born to be a Southerner? 
O. M. 

There is no judicial decision defining a Southerner, so 
far as we know; but popularly the line between the 
‘‘North and South” is that known as ‘‘ Mason and 
Dixon's.” It is the parallel of latitude 39° 43’ 26.3" 
north, and separates Pennsylvania and Maryland. A 
man born south of that line is a Southerner. 





FEDERAL Forcres.—Who commanded the Federal forces at 
Chattanooga ? H. 

At the battle of Chickamauga, September 19, 20, 1863, 
near Chattanooga, Rosecrans commanded the Federal 
forces ; later, Gen. Thomas was besieged in the town by 
Bragg. Gen. Grant raised the siege in November, 1863 ; 
and on November 23 the battle of Lookout Mountain 
was won by Hooker. On November 25 Sherman won 
the battle of Missionary Ridge. There was no battle of 
Chattanooga, but three battles near it, in each of which 
the Federal forces engaged were commanded by a dif- 
ferent general. 


INFORMATION WANTED.— What does 1889 mean? Has so much 
time passed since the Christian era commenced? Please tell me? 
HENRY JONES. 


This question has been answered so many times that 








we hardly know whether it will pay to answer it again, 
but we have consented to do so once for this year. What 
we say has been said so many times that it cannot be 
called at all original. August 20, 1889, does not mean that 
1,889 years 8 months and 20 days have passed since the 
beginning of the Christian era, but that 1,888 years, 7 
months, and 19 days and a fraction have thus passed, 
In other words, that date is the name of the twentieth 
day of the eighth month of the 1,889th year; and that 
day will not be complete till midnight, nor that month 
till the end of its thirty-first day, nor that year till the 
last moment of December 31. We are new in the nine- 
teenth century ; but nineteen centuries of the Christian 
era will not have passed till midnight of December 30, 
1900. The present century began with the first day of 
January in the year 1801. The Christian era, of course, 
began on January 1 ofgthe year 1, end the first vear of 
that era was the year1. That was the fourth year of 
the 194th Olympiad, the 753d from the foundation of 
Rome, and the 4,714th of the Julian period. 


MAKING RULES.—Would you advise me to make any rules at 
the beginning of a term? lam just about to commence my first 
schoo). AMY WILLIAMS. 

Make no rules or ‘‘ regulations.” Let the need of a 
rule be seen before it is suggested, and then, if possible, 
get the pupils te vote for it, The school will see at once 
the necessity of being prompt at the opening. Assume 
some things as self-evident. Don't cross a bridge until 
you come to it. Don’t let your pupils think that you 
imagine they will do anything but what will be per- 
fectly right. 


COMPREHENSION.—Should children be required to repeat any- 
thing which they cannot comprehend? Llustrate. O. E. F. 

Never. The statement needs no illustration. Suppose 
children should be required to learn sentences from 
Hebrew, or Greek, would they understand anything? 
What good would it do them. Nay, what injury would 
they receive ! ! 


PROMINENT WOMEN Epvcators.—I would like to know some- 
thing of the prominent women educators. Are there not some 
women who have attained eminence in the profession ? 

Sae City, lowa, J. M. Feren. 

Mrs. Edgeworth was one of the most distinguished 
among women educational authors near the close of the 
last century. Perhaps Hannah More can be classed as 
an educator, but we think she was more of an author, 
although she wrote on educational subjects. The fore- 
mest woman teacher in this country was Mary Lyon, 
the founder, and for many years the principal of Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary. Emma Willard, principal 
of Troy Seminary, was a distinguished teacher and 
author. The most distinguished scholar and professor 
of the present decade was Dr. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar 
College. Many other distinguished women teachers and 
authors could be named, but those named are the fore- 
most. 


DELSARTISM.— What was Delsarte’s method ? 


Delsarte believed that the human body contained the 
means of expressing every thought and feeling in the 
mind. This was his great discovery. He determined to 
investigate the matter thoroughly, so he went into the 
streets and watched people—men and children. He dis- 
covered what the expression or gesture was for anger, hope, 
love, joy, surprise, fear, etc., etc. He kept at this until the 
language of the emotions was as clear to him as our 
language isto us. Then he opened a school and taught 
other people. Do you want to understand the Delsarte 
system? If you do, you will have to doas he did. Study 
your pupils when they are at play, and free to act. Watch 
everybody. How does a man walk when he is thinking. 
Slow and hesitating. How does he walk when anxious ? 
Look also at the position of the body, the limbs, the way 
the head is held. By careful observation we find the laws 
of motion, coler, sound, and form in perfect relation. We 
must study the Delsartan system by actural observation, 
and not alone in books. 





Why is the Chinaman so careful of his queue or pigtail ? 
My, upils have asked me this, and I cannot answer them very 
salt Lake City. J.P.C. 

It appears that in 1643, the Manchu-Tartars conquered 
China ; this is the dynasty now on the throne. The Tar- 
tars had begun the conquest as early as 1627, and as fast as 
they succeeded, they forced the conquered to adopt this 
style of dressing the hair on pain of losing the head. In 
course of time, this badge of conquest became a custom. 
In Japan, old stone tablets are found in temples, saying 
that they were set up by refugees from China, who would 
not stay in a country where this badge of servitude must 
be worn. 


cured many severe cases, 





Dyspepsia’s distress is relieved by Hood's Sarsaparilla, It has 
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A “NEW WRITER AND SPEAKER. 





George Gunton is the name of a man who is going to 
be of note in this country as a speaker. He is an 
Englishman—was a weaver in a cotton mill, but has ed- 
ucated himself. As a writer and speaker of the 
English language, he has no superior to-day, probably. 
He is the author of a book called ‘‘ Wealth and Pro- 
gress,” and in it he overthrows Henry George's theories 
that men “grow poorer as they make progress. Of his 
speech on ** Trusts ” at Chautauqua the Sun says : 


He spoke in a clear voice with a slightly discernible English ac- 
cent. He spoke slowly at first, but as he went on talking he be- 
came excited and enthusiastic, and the words poured out of his 
mouth like a brook running down hill. Frequently four or five 
ideas would seem to seize him at once and struggle for possession 
of him. Yet the thread of his argument was remarkably clear 
and unbroken. ie scattered illustrations plentifully as he went 
along. Figures, facts, deductions, generalizations, seemed to 
surround the man asa garment. His black hair became tumbled 
over his forehead as he talked. The coldness of his listeners 
began to thaw. Their suspicion changed to liking, and the liking 
to warm admiration. Gunton’s enthusiasm became infectious. 
Women's cheeks brightened, and their eyes flashed. Finally 
there came an electric burst of hand clapping. It was followed 
by another and a longer period of applause, which came quickly 
after it, and in this men joined with their boots and shoes. “ We 
are here to consider the moral, political, and economic aspect 
of trusts.” “ With the legal side the courts alone are concerned. 
If there is any excuse for trusts to exist, it is because they serve 
the moral, social, and political interests of the community. In 
discussing economics, | take a different view from that laid down 
in many text-books. I want to call it social economics. If 
trusts are detrimental to the masses, then I will vote them out of 
court. But I ask you to suspend your judgment, to get outside 
your prejudices and popular clamor before you vote. The man 
who discusses and denounces trusts, is bound to inform himself 
of the facts in the case. It is true that the progress of society has 
brought us evils, but do we long for the old days of sixteen hours 
of labor, of log cabins and stage coaches? The only function cap- 
ital fills, is as an instrument, a tool; and tools are valuable as 
they do their work the most quickly, do it the best, and do it 
the cheapest. Your interest in my shoe factory is that my shoes 
shall be good and cheap. My interest is, that I shall make money, 
but I cannot make money if my shoes are not good and cheap. If 
it is true that capital can be most effective in the hands of 10,000 
men, rather than of 10,000,000, then capital should gointo the hands 
of 10,090. If all the people bad stage coaches, instead of railroads 
for all, would you like it? Now I claim that concentration of 
capital is manifestly a good thing. But the idea is that this con- 
centration of capital diminishes the freedom of the individual; he 
loses his individuality. The shoemaker who made shoes in the 
old days now makes buta fractional part of one. He is but a 
fractional part of a producer. Is this a disadvantage? In decid- 
ing that I only ask you to consider the divergence in the modes 
of society which has taken place. When you make it possible for 
aman to make a shoe in an hour, instead of forty-eight or sixty 
hours by the old tedious process, you have made it possible for 
him to have extra time for social development and enlightenment. 
You have minimized the domg, and you have maximized the 
being, and this is the thing todo. Find me a man who is simply a 
doer, and I will find you a man who is less of a social man. 
When a man makes shoes alone he is a little world to himself: 
but when he makes a part of a shoe, his life is interwoven with 
other men. He is a man and a brother.” 





THE Oregon people know a good man when they see 
him. Prof. W. A. Wetzell has been six times elected 
to the superintendency of the city schools of East Port- 
land, having won the entire confidence of the people. 
Five years ago there was but one good building in the 
city ; 13 teachers were employed, and 670 pupils were 
enrolled. To-day there are three good buildings, 26 
teachers, and 1215 pupilsenrolled. The schools hold high 
rank. Mr. Wetzell is also superintendent of the schools 
of Multnomah Co., and in that capacity conducts the 
local teachers’ meetings, and addresses the meetings of 
citizens. He makes it a point to visit every school in 
the county. One good thing is to provide for the gradua- 
tion of all pupils in the country schools who complete 
the course of study. In this respect this plan should be 
followed at the East. 





WHEN long service in teaching is rewarded, the world 
should know the fact. We have so many who enter 
upon the work as a temporary vocation, that when one 
like the Rev. Dean Gilpin, D.D., principal of the Halifax 
Academy, resigns after forty years of continuous labor, 
a permanent record should be made of the fact. It has 
well been said of him that ‘‘in this long and busy life he 
put an impress upon thousands of the ablest minds in 
our country ; and long after he rests from his labors the 
influence of his genial and literary spirit will be widen- 
ing its ever progressive sphere. In him the profession 
have a model of modest, patient, and scholarly effort, 
and the public a man whom they should delight to 
honor,” 





THE meetings of the American Social Science Associa- 
ton have always been attended by some of our most 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


conference at Saratoga, recently, did not fall below its 
predecessors in point, either of variety or ability. A 
notable paper was read by Supt. 8. T. Dutton, of New 
Haven, on Hducation and Crime, an outline of which 
we hope to give our readers within a few weeks. It is 
an important subject. 


—- -@-<- <—____—_ 


In all technical schools, special trades are taught. 
Mental, moral, and physical development are not aimed 
at, only skill in some trade or occupation. Good exam- 
ples of these schools are found in the trade schools of 
this city ; also the various professional colleges of medi- 
cine, law, theology, dentistry, and pharmacy. Normal 
schools, pure and simple, are of this kind, yet we are not 
aware that there is a school devoted to the professional 
preparation of teachers, apart und separate from the 
training of the mind, heart, and body, and it is a ques- 
tion whether such an institution would be possible. But 
in other departments of work, such a separation is pos- 
sible. For example, a training school has been estab- 
lished in Pittsfield, known as *‘ The Henry W. Bishop 
Memorial Training School for Nurses.” It is a hand- 
some structure of brick and stone; and every room of 
the thirty-six that it contains is well lighted by large 
windows. On an Italian marble tablet at the right of 
the entrance doors is this inscription: ‘This building 
for the training of nurses was erected in loving remem- 
brance of Henry W. Bishop, by his father.” This is a 
noble benevolence. Another illustration comes from 
Denmark, which has spent for twenty-five years past 
$50,000 yearly in the maintenance of dairy s + ar As 
a result of the training the butter makers have receiv ed 
at this school, the butter of the country has so much 
improved in quality that within twenty years Denmark's 
exports of butter have increased from $2,100,000 to 
$13,000,000 per annum. 

It is not at all impossible but we shall have schools 


for broom makers, lace workers, shoe manufacturers, 


sewing-machine operators, house cleaners, bread- 
makers, etc. We have already type-writing, short- 
hand, and sewing schools, The limit of technical 


institutions has not by any means been reached, and is 
not likely to be for many years hence. 





THE New Jersey Council of Education has defined 
manual training as training in thought expression by 
other means than gesture and verbal language, in such 
a carefully graded course of study as shall also provide 
adequate training for the judgment and the executive 
faculty. This training will necessarily include drawing 
and constructive work, but experience alone can deter- 
mine by what special means this instruction may best be 
given, 





THE Independent has sent out letters to prominent 
educators asking : 

1. What are the chief faults or dangers of our public school 
system ? 


. How do our public schools compare with those of Europe? 
In What points inferior ? 


3. In what way can the quality of teachers in public schools be 
improved ? 


4. Is the system of cramming or crowding carried to a danger- 
ous extent in public schools ? 


5. Should the state supply free education for all pupils through 
a university course ? 


6. Should manual instruction—carpentering, sewing, cooking, 
ete. —be given in the public schools ? 


. Should high schools be multiplied so as to displace academies, 
or : should academies be incorporated in the public school system * 
8. What can Le done for public schools in the South ? 


9. Should the national government make appropriations for 
public schools ? 

10. Can those who have conscientious objections to our public 
school system, and who send their children to private religious 
schools, be properly taxed for pubiic schools? 


11. Can instruction in religion be safely left to parents or Sun- 
day-schools ? 


12. Is it sufficient for the public schools to teach morals, 
omitting reading of the Bible and prayer, and singing of religious 
hymns? 


@ 13. Should sectarian schools be examined by the state ? 


i4. Should the state be satisfied when children are taught in 
sectarian schools which do not use the English language ? 


Here are some good questions ; the first four are too 
general to be put or answered. 

The 6th is unique. Who proposes ‘‘ manual instruc- 
tion,” and what is it, anyhow ? 

The 7th suggests that we might as well ask, “ Should 
a man die?” 

The 10th is a good square question ; it is the point now 
at issue between the Catholics and Protestants ? 

The 12 is not a clear question at all; ‘ sufficient” for 
what? The 14th is on the same ground. 





THE London strikers aim to correct the ways of paying 
the non-permanent laborers. These are paid ten cents an 
hour and a small bonus is distributed besides, so that they 





houghtful and earaest men and women, and its last 


earn on the average 87,5 cents per day, in loading and un- 


loading ships. They demand that there shall be no con 
tract system of payment, but work by the hour: they 
want 12 cents per hour. It appears that since the open- 
ing of the Suez canal the business of the London docks 
has diminished. This causes trouble, as there are more 
workmen than are needed. 





A TRULY educational man is cosmopolitan. The time 
has gone by when we hear the expression “a Northern 
educator,” *‘a Southern educator” applied to any one 
except to designate locality. Instances of this cosmo- 
politanism are continually occurring. Last year Supt. 
W. 5S. Monroe went from Penn:ylvania to Nevada, and 
it only helped the quality of his work. Now he goes to 
Pasadena, California, and we expect this quality will be 
still more and more good. Last year President E. K 
Eldridge left Iowa where he had been doing excellent 
work for many years, and took charge of the state nor- 
mal school at Troy, Alahama, and now he tells his 
board that ‘‘ Time has removed strangeness in a large 
measure and your courtesy and generosity, like that of 
the patrons and students of the school, have led me to 
feel that I am amorg friends.” On the other hand 
Montgomery papers say of a recent lecture of his, that 
‘*he held the audience for an hour with 
soning and matchless oratery.” 
South, no East, no West here. 
ful unifier. 


his sound rea- 
There is no North, no 
Education is a wonder- 





In Milwaukee the question of introducing shower 
baths in the schools has been brought to the attention of 
the board who adduce, in favor of the project, 
the satisfactory results of such an experiment begun a 
few years since in Goettingen, Germany, where it was 
found that an overwhelming majority of the German 
children did not bathe at all, but many went from year to 
year unwashed, except the hands and face. In the new 
school buildings the addition of suitable bath-rooms was 
made. In the basement of the school buildings, the 
janitor and the janitor’s wife superintended the pupils 
at their periods of purification. The bathing is not 
compulsory, but the children as a rule like it. The 
system is found to have not only a wholesome effect on 
the children directly, but indirectly. 
sequences, according to the Goettingen report, the 
parents take greater care of the cleanliness of their 
children, especially in regard to the underclothing, the 
condition of which they know is_ subject to 
observation when the baths are taken. 

Ccmmissioner Bruce opposed this plan of baths. The 
personal care of children, such as bathing, clothing, and 
feeding, belongs to the home. Besides, 
money to expend for these purposes. 


Among other con- 


there is no 


—_—_————_+ -- -——_______ 


THE Journal of Pedagogy is a paper of real merit; we 
like its confidence in its itself. Itclaims thatit gives 
especially accurate, reviews of books and hints very 
strongly that others are paid for their reviews. We do 
not know how it is with others, but the ScHooL JouRNAL 
has never been offered any pay for reviewing. If there is 
any to be made let the Journal of Pedagogy point out the 
place to dig. 

One book reviewer may aim at one thing and another at 
quite a different one. In the reviews of the books sent to 
the ScHooL JOURNALitis aimed not to givean ultimate 
but a proximate analysis; to point out the general value 
of the work, its purposes, and valuable features. There is 
scarcely a volume laid on the table but has some merits ; 
some of course, greater than others. It would be easy to 
give a personal opinion—that is not worth anything. The 
just thing is to give due attentiom to all sides of the case ; 
to recognize merit where it is seen—even though it be not 
a great merit. 

Se ee 

Tue “Eric” railroad reaches many of the most delightful 
suburban towns that are in New York's vicinity. The rapid 
building up of these towns within a few years is due to the liberal 
policy towards travelers, and also to the new life that has been 
infused into the railroad itself. The improvement made in the 
track and cars, the shortening of time of travel, all have added to 
the popularity of the road. Coming down from Middletown 
lately, it hardly seemed the same road it was ten years ago. The 
great increase ot handsome and sul stantial houses lately erected 
was a most noticeable feature. It is plain the * Erie” has become 
a great favorite with the traveling public. 





County Supt. W. H. Hilyard, of Lllinois, seems to have the 
faculty of making an institute successiul. Among the resolutions 
was one recommending those who could to get married. Are 
any suca neglecting their opportunities in Monroe county ? 


—_—————_+ -@- -—___-—___ - 


A goop teachers’ bureau, like the NEw YORK EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU, often finds some teacher of remarkable 
ability in a place wholly unsuited to him. Sometimes a 
school-voard thinks ‘“‘he will not move if we cut down 
his salary $100,"" Without the aid of the Bureau he must 
often submit. Teachers so situated should address, with 
stamp, HERBERT 8, KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, 
New York, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS. 
By M. Grant Daniell, A. M. PartI. Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. Boston and New York. 102 pp. 60 cents. 


This book is prepared in the belief that Latin composi- 
tion can best be taught in connection with the reading of 
Latin authors, and its object is to furnish pupils with 
material for practice in Latin composition while they are 
reading Cvesar and Cicero. There are four books which 
comprise exercises for oral and written translation. These 
books are divided into chapters, which are sub-divided into 
paragraphs of convenient length for translating,—the 
written translations being longer and more difficult than 
those to be used orally. The method of the book contem- 
plates the study and recitation of the oral exercises as a 
part of each day’s lesson, the important ‘oint being to 
have both oral and written work done while the passages 
on which they are based are fresh in the mind. he text 
thus furnishes the vocabulary, the models for all the 
idioms, the ee of syntax, and the order and ar- 
rangement of words. The author, a teacher of experience, 
has practiced substantially this method for many years, 
and is well convinced of its correctness in principle, the 
ease with which it can be applied to practice, and its pro- 
ductiveness of excellent results. It economizes time and 
labor, gives a better comprehension and appreciation of 
the Latin text, and produces a greater facility in writing 
Latin. Practice is furnished in all the common rules of 
syntax, as thoroughly as if the exercises consisted of 
isolated sentences arranged according to grammatical 
rules. A work of this kind ir preparatory instruction is 
demanded at this time, on account of the admission re- 
quirement in Latin composition of many of our colleges, 
At the close of the book are found Notes and Grammatical 
em. The author strongly recommends beginning with 
300k IT, 





A READER IN Botany. Part I.. From Seed to Leaf. 

Selected and Adavted from Well-known Authors. By 

» Jane H. Neweil. Boston: Ginn & Company, Publishers, 

209 pp. 70 cents. 

There is perhaps no study which can be made more 
thoroughly pleasant and profitable, even to young children, 
than botany. The rambles and researches, in connection 
with it, make study a pastime. Many books are prepared 
to help on the children, and this one, by Miss Newell 
comes in a good time. It is inten led to supply a course o 
reading calculated to awaken the interest of the pupil in 
the study of the life and habits of plants. This is by no 
means a primer, although designed for children, and in 
order that it may be of use as a reader, pupils must be 
pretty good readers.’ There is a storehouse of good things 
in it, and much that will be excellent as a foundation for 
more extended study. Of the fifteen chapters which com- 
pose the book, some bear very attractive titles ; for 
instance, ‘‘Origin of Cultivated Plants,’’ ‘‘ Seed-Food,”’ 
** Movements of Seedlings,”’ ‘‘ Trees in Winter,” *‘ Climb- 
ing Plants,” “ Protection of the Green Tissue from the 
Attacks of Animals,”’ etc. A very interesting chapter by 
Mrs. Treat, on ‘“Insectivorous Plants,’’ describes the 
Sundews with their peculiar habits and their methods of 
catching insects, upon which they live apparently. The 
illustrations are excellent,the type large and clear,and the 
entire book attractive to a great degree. 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS: An Address delivered 
before the American Society of Naturalists. By William 
North Rice. With Appendices. Boston: D. C, Heath 
& Co., Publishers. 46 pp. 15 cents. 


Professor Rice has presented his arguments, in favor of 
Science Teaching in our schools, in a manner often for- 
cible, though sometimes discursive. The spirit all through 
is excellent, and the style lively and pleasant. The most 
important, yes, the gist of what he says, which is of real 
value to the working teacher is found in his last nine 
pages. Concerning the wisdom of the report of the com- 
mittee of the American Society of Naturalists, and the 
value and applicability of the courses of study presented 
there, will be an honest difference of opinion. hese will 
be useful to the educational critic as points of departure, 
rather than as infallible guides to be followed. This does 
not at all detract from the admirable suggestions found 
in the Middletown, Conn., course. The future will never 
outgrow good teaching hints,wherever they may be found. 


THe Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon of 
the English Language. Prepared under the Superinten- 
dence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology and Sanscrit in Yale 
College. In Six Volumes. Vol.1. Published by the 
Century Co., New Yorl@ 

The appearance of this volume marks the beginning of a 
new period in English philology. It is evident inits ap- 
em rey and in the method and spirit in which the work 
1as been undertaken, that the attempt is simply to make 
a complete dictionary of the English language without 
reference to expense or labor. Mr. Roswell Smith, whose 
father was early, long, and honorably identified with the 
construction of text-books for our schools, is to be credited 
with originating and directing this gigantic work. First, 
it aims to be a complete dictionary for literary use. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, our language has been 
greatly enriched by the addition of many words from 
other languages, as well as by scientific terms. We have 
upon our table a volume containing 20,000 of these new- 
comers that has been extensively sold. This work aims to 
define 200,000 words. Second, it will include a com- 
plete collection of the technical terms of the various sci- 
ences, arts, trades, and professions. Third, it will givea 
great quantity of related information, so that it wil S- 
sess very much the character of an encyclopedia; this 
department will employ many illustrations. In this un- 
dertaking a large number of men eminent in their depart- 
ments of work, have been associated with Prof. Whitney, 
the editor in chief. This was needful. No one human 
being could attempt to cover an entire survey of our lan- 
guage ; its stores are too great. It isof interest to note 
what men have been secured by the chief editor to aid 
him. ‘The preface contains a valuable dissertation on the 
proper pronunciation of the elements and an outline of the 
plan to be pursued. We believe these volumes will meet 
with the heartiest welcome from scholars everywhere ; 
and that they will — to be a discernible force in carry- 
ing forward our educational work out of its elementary 


stages, and ovine it on a scientific basis. They will be 
found on the teachers’ desks of our high schools and 
academies, and be consulted by hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women. The printing and binding are ex- 
cellent; the illustrations possess’ decided artistic merit. 
We would suggest whether placing words to be defined in 
blacker type wonld not be of service in the rapid examin- 
ation to which the dictionary will be subject. 


International Education Series. EDUCATION IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES: ITs HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST SETTLE- 
MENTS. By Richard G. Boone, A.M. Professor of Ped- 
ogogy in Indiana University. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1889. $1.50. 

It is a singular fact that outside of Barnard’s Amevri- 
can Journal of Education, no serious attempt has been 
made to write the history of American schools, until this 
volume appeared. Professor Boone is ee agp | of great 

raise in undertaking so important a work as that of re- 

Seoming America from this reproach. His facilities for 

writing sucha meg A as this have been unusua.ly good. As 

a student in Johns Hopkins University, under Dr. G. Stan- 

ley Hall, he enjoyed — advantages, and his access to 

the b st pedagogical libraniesin this country gave him un- 
usual facilities for collecting important and reliable facts. 

The work is written in a plain, simple style, and is valua- 

ble for the amount of information it contains, rather than 

as a philosophy of our educational history. The author 
does not attempt elaborate writing, but contents himself 
rather in presenting the pith and marrow of his subject, 
leaving to his readers the discussion of both the causes 
and effects of ed.acational forces, as they may be seen in 
the various eras through which our country has passed. 

True history, like the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire,” deals with 

the great forces as they are seen;in the upheavals and 

changes Sone which society has passed. Professor 

Boone leaves all this to his successors, but he has admira- 

bly laid the foundation, and opened, to view a mine of 

material, both by references and quotations, which the 
coming educational historian would make good use of. 

The book is divided into four periods, viz. ; the Colonial, 
the Revolutionary, the Reorganization, and the Cur- 
rent. Under each of those heads he groups his facts. As we 
have intimated, he does not turn aside into the fields of 
speculation, but keeps straight on towards the main ob- 
ject of his book, that of presenting a connected view, the 
actual condition of school affairs, during all the eras 
through which our country has passed. It is needless 
for us to say that the work is an honor to American learn- 
ng. No teacher, who pretends to know anything of 
our country’s school history, will be without this book 
in his library. He will not borrow it, he will ewn it. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS AND 


CoLLEGES. By Horace H. Morgan, LL.D. Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New York. 264 pp. 


$1.00. 


The growing interest in the study of English literature 
has called for and multiplied the number of manuals an 
books of specimens, treating upon the subject, and has 
thus increased the opportunities of students. In the 
preparation of this volume, the author has put forth a 
practical working text-book for schools and colleges 
which will also reach the private student or general 
reader. An attempt has not been made by the author to 
include specimens of the writings of many of the standard 
authors, as it is believed that complete compositions 
rather than fragments are desirable, and that many 
teachers prefer making their own selections for study 
from among the masterpieces. The distinctive features 
however, are many and varied, among them are found 
some most practical and excellent; as, for instance, the 
great British authors, to whom we owe our masterpieces 
of literature, are presented in such a way that no reasona- 
ble question in regard to them remains unanswered. 
Authors belonging to the “literature of knowledge,” 
rather than to the “literature of power,’ are mentioned in 
the introductory paragraphs of each chapter. English 
authors have been divided yee ney | into six 
groups,and it is believed that the classification is a natural 
one, and discriminates the periods of actual change in the 
literary spirit. The biographies have been prepared with 
a view of including all that is essential, and excluding all 
that is non-essential, to the full appreciation of the place 
of the author in the field of literature. In Part II. the aim 
has been to present the better-known American writers, 
and through the tables furnished, to give a general survey 
of the field of American literature. This includes the 
ts of America, the essayists, historians, writers of fic- 
tion, histories of literature, anthologies, etc. There can be 
no doubt that a book of this nature is needed, and we see 
many reasons why this volume will supply the want. 


Days Out oF Doors. By Charles C. Abbott. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 323 pp. $1.50. 
At this time all science is not left for the scientists 
alone ; it is brought to the doors of a myriad of every-day 
ple, and there are few now, comparatively, of the tour- 
ists that scatter over our country each summer vacation 
that are not investigating for themselves some branch of 
science. This ‘‘ Days out of Doors ” is especially a book to 
help and interest anyone who is looking for a little 
store of self-accumulated information. It consists of a 
naturalist’s observations in the fields and woods, and in 
twelve chapters, each one representing a month of the 
year, the author in a fascinating manner tells of what he 
saw and studied during the twelve months. 
one month atter the other it becomes a difficult matter to 
say which teaches the most. Each one is full of instruc- 
tion and interest to all lovers of nature. B , insects, 
animals, and flowers are woven together in the author’s 
” nn,” and many lessons are taught in each 
month. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. By William C. Collar, 
A.M. Boston and London; Published by Ginn & Co. 
268 pp. $1.10. 

There has been in the past, and is at the present, very 
much to criticise in the way Latin has been given to 
upils to read. Writing and reading which should go 
coo in hand, have been divorced. A peat reads about 

Themistocles, and writes sentences about Balbus. Now, 

Professor Collar, a teacher of eputease in Latin, has 

decided that a continuity of thought is essential to proper 

mind trainin, “eee any subject, and so, has prepared this 
work whieh he outcome of much -— * and long 
trial in teaching the elements of Latin. His theory has 
been aoveey Sa’ by practice, and with few exceptions 
all the exerc given in this volume have been worked 
out in his school. The contrast between the former weari- 


In reading4 


by them in this more recent method leaves no doubt in 
the mind which is the better and more useful. 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. By William F. Bradbury, A. 
M., and Grenville C. Emery, A. M. Boston: Thompson, 
Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street. 414 pp. 
The favor with which the mathematical series of these 
two authors has been received, is the encouragement for 
the production of this volume. It is designed to meet a 
demand for a fuller treatment of Factoring, for more 
numerous examples for practice, and for the more ad- 
vanced work now required in our best high schools and 
academies, and for admission to many of the colleges. In 
all the subjects treated, and they are many and various, 
the exercises have been carefully graded to lead the stu- 
dent from the simple to the more difficult. Special atten- 
tion is invited to the treatment of Positive and Negative 
Numbers in Chapter II., of Addition and Subtraction as « 
single topic, as well as Multiplication and Division in hoth 
Integral and Fractional Numbers; to the arrangement of 
the equations in Elimination; to the interpretation of 
negative results under special given forms, and to the 
treatment of Affected Quadratic Equations. One feature 
is specially noticeable in this work. It is well known that 
mathematics has a natural order for the development of 
topics, yet it is the belief of the authors, that this may not 
be the t order for the pupil ; ee to awaken 
an interest in algebraic operations, a few problems have 
been introduced into chapter I., and to keep this interest 
alive, teachers are recommended, after completing chap- 
ters I. and II., to pass over to chapier XI., and while going 
over this and chapter XII., to tage the part omitted. At 
the end of the book are the Examination Questions in 
Algebra for admission to several New England colleges. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, who are noted in the trade for the 
unique designs of their book covers, lately published a book, 
“The Wrong Box,” which has a fac-simile of a newspaper scrap 
on the cover. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have issued “The Playtime Naturalist” 
by Dr. J. E. Taylor, in which the author relates the fortunes of a b 
natural history society in an English school, in an interesting 

manner. 


HARPER & BROTHER'S “ Journey to the Hebrides,” written by 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, is evidently one of the brightest books of 
travel of the season. 


Mr. LOWELL wil) contribute an introduction to a new edition of 
“Walton's Angler,” upon which Little, Brown & Co., have been 
at work for some time. 


HouGHTon, MIFFLIN & Co.’8 German edition of Bellamy's 
* Looking Backward ” is meeting with a ready sale. 


G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons publish a book, entitled “ Great Words 
from Great Americans,’’ comprising the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; The Constitution of the United States; Washington’s 
Inaugural Addresses; Lincoln’s Inaugural Addresses; Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address. 


MACMILLAN & Co. issue “ A Text-Book on General Therapeu- 
tics,” by W. Hale White, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


CASSELL & Co. who publish Max O’Rell’s books, say they have 
an increasing popularity. The sixth thousand of “* The People 
I've Smiled With,” by Marshall P. Wilder, has been issued by 
them. 


WorRTHINGTON & Co. have published Alphonse Daudet's 
““ Wives of Men of Genius,” translated by E. Wakefield, 


D. C. HeatH & Co. publish * The State: or, Elements of His- 
torical and Practical Politics,” by Woodrow Wilson, author of 
“ Congressional Government.” 


A. 8. BARNES & Co. issue Mr. Fay’s long-promised “Three 
Germanys,” in two octavo volumes. 


MAGAZINES. 


The article on current art in the August Magazine of Art con 
tains some exceedingly fine illustrations, among which are 
“Pauline in *The Lady of Lyons’,” “The Fisherman,” and 
“* Luther’s Abstraction.’ e “Lincoln History,” still con- 
tinued in the Century, gives many facts not furnished elsewhere, 
presented in an attractive manner, and every teacher of history 
will want to read it. The September instalment treats of Lin- 
coln’s second presidential campaign. Another historical contri- 
bution to this number consists of letters and journals of British 
officers describing Napoleon’s voyages to Elba and St. Helena. 
That delightful writer, Olive Thorne Miller contributes an 
article to the September Popular Science Monthly describing a pet 
jemur which the author and which represents a group 
of animals closely allied to the monkeys. The same number con- 
tains an essay on the “Origin of the Rights of Property,” by 
Henry J. Philpot. Robert Stiles, of Richmond, contributes to 
the history of the Civil war in his article in the September Maya 
zine of American History on “ Lincoln’s Restoration Policy for 
Virginia.” ** Historic Homes and Landmarks,” by Mrs. Lamb, 
records the chesgee that have taken place in the region between 
Wall street and Maiden lane, New York. No magazine for J c S 
ge | people is more instructive and entertaining thun St Nicho- 

. One of the best articles in the September number is a sketch 
of Helen Keller, with portraits of her and her teacher, and other 
illustrations. ‘My Deer-Hunts in the Adirondacks” and “ An en I 
Artist’s Glimpse of Northern Arizona ” are some of the other con- | 
tributions that deserve special attention. 
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Altogether Tangible. 
So long as one is not asked to concentrate faith upon illusion Evan 
Putné 
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there ought to be no backwardness in getting into a receptive 
mood at least. Note the encouragement in the following : 4 


BARNWELL, 8. C. 
‘“*The Compound Oxygen Treatment did more to effect a cure 
than all other so-called remedies combined.” ’ 
G. DUNCAN BALLINGER. 
SumTeEr, 8. C. March 13, 1888. 
My wife had been suffering from severe neuralgia for weeks 
and was relieved from the beginning by the Compound Oxygen 
Rev. J. S. BEASLEY. 
MIFFLINTOWN, Pa., March 29, 1888. 
“IT have now used the Compound Oxegon three weeks, [ am 
very much improved in every way, and believe that by thé 
blessing of God your valuable remedy will restore me fully. 
Rev. E. E. Berry. 
Litre Rock, Ark., March 3), 1888 
“Tam happy to inform you that Iam of the opinion that you 
Compound Oxygon saved my life. Mr, t P. BAILEY.” 
We publish a brochure of 200 pages. regarding the effect of Com 
ering 


und Oxygen on invalids su from consumption, asthma 
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some labor of teacher and pupils, and the interest shown 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


Invite renewed -attention this Fall to their new and complete list of Approved and Standard Text-Books for all 
grades and classes. We SPECIAL CATALOGUE, Highth Edition, just out. 














Barnes New National 


Readers, Geographies, Histories, Copy Books, Grammars, Arithmetics, and Drawing 
Books. 


Steeles Popular 


Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, and Physiology, all brought into line with the latest 


phases of science. 


Pathfinder Physiologies. 


Endorsed by leading scientists and recommended by W. C. T. U. 


“K., L. & Co.” Popular Series. 


Payson, Dunton, & Scribner’s Copy-Books, National Spelling Blanks, Language Tab- 
lets, Arithmetic Tablets, Bartholomew’s Drawing Books, Gillet & Rolfe Sciences 
&c., &c. 


Worman’s Language Series. 


To Learn German, French, and Spanish by the NATURAL METHOD. 
A panel 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Jepson’s Standart Music Readers, 4 Nos., No. 1. § .80|Steele’s Manual of Sciences, Ut S10 
Kennedy’s What Words Say, - -  -  .4|/Worman’s Second Spanish Book, — - - 4 
Bradfield’s Drawing Blanks. 8 Nos. Per doz,  .96/Wright’s Orthography. (New Edition.) - 48 
Evans’ Memory Training, - -  -  4.00;/Goodyear’s Art History, - = = 3.60 
Putnam’s Psychology. (For High Schools.) .90|McLaurin’s Angular Penmanship, —- - 10 





*..* For Specimen pages or descriptive circulars, address the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


a 111 & 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK./|263 & 265 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO: 
45 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 1026 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Vooss | 
Sarsagacla 
WO 


Poses 
Vae Hoar 


A Good Appetite is essential to good health. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful medicine for 
creating an appetite, toning the digestion, and 
giving strength to the whole system. Be sure 
to get Hood's Sarsaparilla. Prepared only by 
Cc. L. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


YOUR 





Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
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Returned, 
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HEALTHY 


or she cannot be 


BEAUTIFUL 


SENSIBLE 


MOTHERS 


BUY 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists. 





FERRIS ’Pat. ‘bo 
Ring Buckie at Hip "5 
for Hose Supporters. Miss 
Tape-faste ned Buttons “10 
—won't pull off. "5 
Oord-edge Button Holes "20 
—won'l wear out "85 
BEST MATERIALS bs 
throughout. as 
BEST For Health, ze 
Comfort 1,00 
Wear and Finish. rag 
HOUSANDS 3 
ue in use in the United your Corse & 
States. England and is stamped be 
Canada For sale by cooDo 138 
Leadine Retailers, SENSE. 1'50 
or mailed FREE on Send for Mlus- 1.75 
receipt of price,by & trated circular. ‘ 2.00 
FERRIS BROSs., Mfrs., 341 Broadway,WN. Y. 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agents. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 

{Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep-" 


tember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desirmg to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
him to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
~ Geography, Reading, Writing and Spelling, 

ut 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Onion 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner’s Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


PRE E. P. WatrersuryY, LL.D. 
Brockport...... .. .. CuHas. D. MCLEAN. LL.B 
 eSrere JAMES M. CAssEeTy, PH.D. 
DD scacecosuceds JAMEs H. Hooss, Pxa.D. 
DD -.scses seekh F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
EES ES Wa. J. MILNeg, LL.D. 
New Palts............ FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
OS a JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Oswego’ ...... ......E. A. SHELDON, PH.D, 
PORRARR « «ccccccs veces E. H. Cook, Pa.D. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
= per term. Board and room including Steam 

eat and Electric Light, Bo to $7.50 per week, 
~~ Illustrated Calendar giving full information. 

ress 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among the late prominent arrivals from 
Europe, we note that of Mayor Daniel F. 
Beatty and wife, of organ and piano fame. 
They returned to their home in Washing- 
ton, N. J. 





Have you been thinking that good men 
did not register with agencies? The 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, of 
Chicago, has filled high salaried positions 
vacant the past summer in seveg Western 
states: Michigan, $1,800; Wisconsin, 
$1,800 ; Minnesota, $1,500; Towa, $2,000 ; 
Arkansas, $1,800; Illinois, $1,650; and 
Dakota, $1,800. When competition is so 
great and there ure hundreds of candid- 
ates outside of agencies, do you think an 
agency could fill a majornty of the good 
positions if it did not have the best men? 
Every one recognizes the correctness of 
the principle on which agencies work ; the 
immense amount of time school boards 
and superintendents can save by consult- 
ing them ; and the opportunities they offer 
to first-class teachers. Is the agency a 
good thing in practice? If you want to 
learn of an agency that actually does fill 
places, write for circulars to the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, Orville Brewer, 
manager, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Do not stand by and complain because 
‘ed fellow-teachers who may have no 
etter qualifications than yourself, taking 
advantage of the agency, gradually rise to 
positions of prominence while you stand 


‘still. 


Among the well and favorably known 
publications of Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., of New York and Boston, 
none is more popular in their electric 
educational series than Holbrook’s New 
Complete Grammar, now ready, by Alfred 
Holbrook, President of the National Nor- 
mal School, Lebanon, Ohio, In the revi- 
sion a few additions have been made to the 
constructions of various parts of speech ; 
fuller examples have been made of the 
more subtle constructions in nouns, pro- 
nouns, and of infinite verbs ; an enumera- 
tion of all the possible constructions of 
nouns and pronouns is furnished for review 
study, and also of pronouns and infinite 
verbs. The index is much improved in 
accuracy and fullness. 


The hot days have not by any means 
gone by yet. In fact there is always just 
about so much warm weather in a summer 
taking it all round, and we shall probably 
have during September and October many 
a gently simmering day to make up for 
what we have missed in the earlier months. 
We shall have days in which the sensible 
youth and young man will leave off his 
vest entirely, and wish he had a sash to 
wear instead. Let him then bear in mind 
that silk Belt sashes made up in all 
shades, and with gilt or silvered buckles 
are sold very cheap by Messrs. R. H. Macy 
& Co., Sixth Ave. and 183th to 14th street, 
New York City. 


How much better a school-room looks, 
and how much more work can be done in 
it, and how much more cheerfully, when 
new und convenient furniture is at hand. 
Do not forget Mr. Nathaniel Johnson, 
manufacturer of church and school furni- 
ture, and reversible settees for Sunday- 
schools, pews for churches, pulpits, etc., 
at 127 Clinton place, (W. 8th street, near 
6th avenue), New York, 


“ Waste not, want not,” 1s the maxim I would 

* Let your watchword be dispatch,” and “ Prac- 
tice what you preach.” 

wa ag = pny e chance to fortune quietly pass 

For “ Youu never miss the water till the well 
runs dry.” ’ 

Moreover, you'll never miss your frag- 
rant delightful cup of tea until the supply 
in the caddy runs low. Be wise and re- 
plenish it in time. Don’t miss the chance 
of a life-time, offered to ladies and all 
lovers of fine teas, by the Great American 
Tea Company. New teas just received. 
picked from the select tea gardens of 
China and Japan, none but the highest 
grade leaf being used. All guaranteed 
absolutely pure, with handsome new pre- 
miums of imported china, lamps, etc., 
given away with orders. Send at once for 
a trial order to 31 Vesey street, New York. 


BEECHAM’s PILLS act like magie on a 
weak stomach. 


—— SS SS 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Have you been thinking that good men did not register with agencies? The TEACHERS’ (\y. 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Of Chicago, has filled the highest salaried positions vacant the past Summer 
in seven Western States. Michigan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Lowa, $2.0). 
Arkansas, $1,800; Lilinois, $1,650; and Dakota, $1,800. When competition is so great and there are 
hundreds ot candidates outside of agencies, do you think the agency could fill the majority of a} 
the good positions if it did not have the best men? Every one recognizes the correctness of the 
principle on which agencies work ; the immense amount of time School Boards and Superintendents 
can save by consulting them; the saving in railroad fares to the candidates; and the opportunities 
they offer to first-class teachers of learning in time of good places, and making it possible to com 
pete for them. Is it then not time for you to investigate and learn whether this principle is jy 
successful operation? Is the agency a good thing on paper, but, in practice, an institution that 
talks loudly of “calls” and “ vacancies” it never fills? Some agencies are such; but if you want 
co learn of an sgency that actually does fill the places, and tells you where they are and who the 
teachers are they have placed in them, write for circulars to the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE As- 
SOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Do not stand by and complain because ycur fellow. 
teachers who may have no better qualifications than yourself, taking advantage of the agency 
gradually rise to positions of prominence while you stand still. The best men, the most energetic’ 
wide-awake, active men, the men wko are bound to come to the front, the men who desire the 
highest places for work and influence and power, join the agencies and work through them. If you 
do not believe this read our private circular of the positions filled by us during the past tew years, 

Address HICAGO. 








ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famulies, su- 

perior Professors, Principuls, Assistants, Tutors, 

and Governesses for every depart ment of instrue- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


’ 41 Superintenden- 
A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD, fj. Suparintenden. 
$850 to $2,000. 17 Positions in Colleges. 48 High 
School Principalships, $600 to $1,400. 82 High 
School Assistants, Grammar. Intermediate, and 
Primary positions, $400 to $7! 34 Positions tor 
Specialists in Science, Latin, Music, Art, Eiocu 
tion, Book-keeping, &c., $400 to $1.000, 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies, 
Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, P4. 
L. B. Lanpis, Manager. 
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American and Foreigao Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of schoo! property. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references furnished. 
£. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Feurtt 


Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 
(Formerly Chicago), 


nev superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y, 
Recommends schools to parents. 
TEACHERS WANTE American Teachers’ 
» Bureau, St. Louis, 


13th year. 








Avenue, New York City. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for Stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R, E. AVERY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. I4th., N.Y. 





500 TEACHERS 
With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., PRops., 
J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY, 
Salaries $300 to $2,500. Form for Stamp, 








WANS EXCH4 
ow Vr 
Ww ‘ aor) « Tn 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147H STREET, N. Y, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“gate Rahs: BOSTON. st! Fett atty 
Good teachers recommended te school officers. Gooa 

vieces Yor smcossata) teachers. Cirenlars on anplication 








For larger salaries, or change o! location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Assaoviation, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Ill., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


BEATTY ORGANS 


0. Grert Bargains in FANGS. 
for Latest Illustrated Catalogue. (Address, 
Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 








N.Y. EDU*ATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the facilities of the propnmetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Seud 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 





H.S. KELLOGG, Manager. 





THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF 
UDD V J CHICAGO is just sending out ten thousand (10,000) persona! 


letters to School Bourds throughout the country, to learn 
of all the sudden vacancies which always occur at the opening and during the first few weeks of the 


school year. 


If you can accept a better place and wish to take advantage of the information this agency will 


receive write them at once. 
Last year 


r. Brewer averaged four calls a day for teachers during September and October. 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manayer. 





TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


1. A -HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Academy. Abridged and translated 


FOR CLASS ROOM USE. 


By Victor Durvy, Member of the French 


from the Seventeenth French Edition, by 


Mrs. M. Carey, with an introductory notice, and a continuation to the year 


1889, by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., 
Cloth, 


With twelve maps. 12mo, 700 pp. 


Professor of History in Brown University. 
2.00, 


This valuable and famous work is now made accessible to the American public and available 
tor the use of teachers anu students, by an abridged translation, and presents in one yoiume ot 
about 700 pp. a compact and readabie account of the events ot French history with all the author's 
luminous generalization and a sufficient abundance ot details. 


By arrangements with the publishers of the French edition, the translation 1s acompanied with 
the same excellent series of historical maps as in the the origina) work. 


The work will be ready ear,y in September, and will be found beyond question the best history 


of France ever published in one volume. 


Il, A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Russell Lowell. 


by Huntington Smith. 12mo, 400 pp. 


Selections from a hundred authors. 


Benjamin Franklin to James 
Chosen and arranged 
$1.75. 


The attention of teachers is calied to this comprehensive book which has been prepared with 


special reference to use in the class-room. 
neyed. 


Asa reader it is unique. 
They are taken from American authors, 


The selections are unhack- 
arranged chronologically and they illustrate in @ 


most attractive manner the development of American literature during the first century of its 


existence. 


In mechanical make-up ss well as literary merit this is an ideal text-book, and as such, 


it merits the attention of every progressive teacher. 








T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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R.H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th STREET. 
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Silk Belt Sashes|é 
FOR YOUTHS AND MEN. 
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[PINE CST LINE EVER PRESENTED. 
reg &, POPE MFG.CO. 
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The WONDERFU: 


UBURG CHAI 


a Parlor Library, Smok. 
or tavalid 


m 
‘e make t largest 
adieombic ‘acta, varity 
wd $ 0 all 


ling. mimoc, ice, rary, 
Fan vb da teense ant a CHAIRS anc 
Roe KER Ss Bie VOLES, TRICVCLES,VE- 

CIPEDES and SELF PROPELLERS. 


ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


m. 100 different designs. 
woo Brake on all Car. 
a n.. have ——y— 
with the —— you ou 
lashing prices +. 
cial Baral ain will astonish, 
rt nder a guarantee 
delivered free to any A my. in 
Tete States, (27 Send stam 
and state class of scoods you 


LUBURCG MFC. co. 


145 Ner:k Eighth Street, Philade!phia, P- 
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Curticura Remenies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 


from Pimpces to ScrorutaAs 
O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CuTICURA REMEDrzs are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, 
humiliating, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

CuticurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuricuRA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally,and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form. of skin and bloc disease, from 
pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, rigs, CuTICcURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin I Diseases.” 


@ Pimples, blackheads, ¢ chapped and “Oily ae 
2 _ skin prevented by Corn RA SOAP. ya 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
ness qpoedity cured by CUTICURA ANTI- 
PAIN PLASTER,the only pain-killing plaster 
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“Something for your Reception, 
and you don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won't yoaie a mistake if you send 
27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 25 Clinton 
Place, N. Y., for one of their Reception Days. 
They are the most paper of such books yub- 
lished. Try one and see—or a set of four—$1.00 
postpaid. Six numbers issued. 


EK. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 


: Bs ie | 


wish tw employ a reliable person im your county 
tack up advertisements and = cards of 
Electric Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
@ vere. on trees, fences and turnpikes, in — @ 
laces, . mt ng - country in all Ly tres of the meg 
tates. Steady empleyment; wages r 
®@ cxre penses advanced ; no talking required. a0 ner Sts e 
all or part of the time. popes WITH STAMP, 


EMORY & ©O., Sixth and Vi se Ste. 
CINCINNATI, 0. @ - -— TO L CARDS. 












Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


— by druggists or sent by mail. 
Ane. .'T. Hazeltine. Warren, Pa. 








BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 










troduce and 


¥% lbs. o 


perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


Goods. Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old Reliab 
particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
et orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. 
New Premiums of Imported China, 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if. preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. 
to gocts. pre. Special—We will cant by mail a Trial Order o 

our very Fine Teas on rece’ 
Particular and state if you want Hormess or Amoy Ocieus. Mixed, 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


Ger Premium No. 27. 


Handsome 
Lamps, &c., given away with 
Excellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 6s 
t of $2.00. When votes ay ha 
Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 
No Humbug. Kemember we deal only in Pure 
e and eniey a cup of Good Tea. For 
ork, N.Y. P.O. Box 287. 





** It ain’t everybody I'd puti in this room,” 
said old Mrs, Jinks to the fastidious and 
extremely nervous young minister, who 
was spending the night in B—, at her 
house. ‘* This here room is full of sacred 
associations to me,” she went on ; my first 
husband died in that bed with his head on 
these very pillers, and poor Mr. Jinks died 
setting right in that corner. Sometimes 
when I come into the room in the dark, I 
think I see him sittin’ there still. My own 
father died layin’ right on that lounge 
under the winder. Poor pa! He was a 
Spiritualist, and he allus said he’d appear 
in this room after he died, and sometimes 
I'm foolish enough to look for him. My 
son fell dead of heart disease right where 
you stand. He was a doctor, and there’s 
two whole skeletons in that closet that 
belonged to him ; and half a dozen skulls 
in that lower drawer. Well, good night, 
and pleasant dreams.” 


At a concert while every one was a 
plauding, a little child exclaimed : “Oh, 
mamma, see all the big men pattycaking ! " 


Visitor: ** Well, Tommy, how are you 
getting on at school ? is 

Tommy (aged eight): ‘‘ First rate. I 
ain’t doing as well as some of the other 
boys, though. Ican stand on my head, 
but I have to put my feet against the fence. 
I want to do it without ‘being near the 
fence at all, and I guess I can after a 
while.” 


‘Blister my feathers if I ever touch 
another drop of ardent spirits while I live.” 
This is a peculiar sort of a temperance 
pledge which an old blacksmith wrote out 
the day he stopped drinking, and he stuck 
to it. But hold before you go any further. 
Stick a pin right here. Did you ever hear 
before that B. F. Johnson & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., were needing an active, ener- 
getic gentleman or lady to represent them 
in every town and county? Well they do, 
and they would be very glad to have you 
write them a line, or to hand any of your 
friends who need employment their ad- 
dress. 


Brown—* What's all this you're doing ?” 

Little Johnnie—‘‘ Please, dad, teacher 
told me if I wanted to learn quickly I was 
to put down every word I didn’t know and 
ask you what it meant.” 

Brown—* That’s an excellent plan, my 


bo 

Little Johnnie—** Well, dad, I have ‘on 
this piece of paper 103 words marked 
down.” 

Brow n—‘‘ Johnnie, go right up stairs to 
bed this moment.’ 


Last year at the New York Chautauqua, 
when Dr. Henson, of Chicago, came to lec- 
ture on “ Fools,” Bishop Vincent intro- 
duced him thus: “* Ladies and gentlemen, 
we are now to havea lecture on ‘ Fools,’ 
by one of the most distinguished ”—there 
was a long pause, for the bishop’s inflec- 
tions indicated that he had finished, and 
the audience roared with delight, so that 
it was some tiie before the sentence was 
concluded—** men of Chicago,” Dr. Hen- 
son, whose readiness of wit holds every 
emergency captive, began his lecture, 
when silence was at length restored, by 
saying : ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I am not 
as great a fool as Bishop Vincent ”—and 
here he stopped, apparently through with 
the sentence, while the audience again 
wildly applauded, finally concluding— 
** would have you think.’ 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union oeel. opposite Grand Central 


Depot, 

) Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
al! Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
atages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


A gentleman in New England was called 
on to address a Sabbath-school, and during 
his remarks he seemed much moved, but 
no one else appeared to experience the 
slightest emotion. The speaker continued 
to wipe away the tears which chased each 
other down his manly cheeks, when a boy 
in one class said to his neighbor: ‘‘ Say, 
Charlie, do you know what that old duffer 
is crying about?” ‘ Well,” said Charlie, 
‘if you had to make a speech, and hadn’t 
anything more to say than he has, you'd 
feel bad too.” 


Cut Rates to the West. 

Cheap tickets to all points in Kansas, Colorado, 
Indian Territury (Oklahoma,) Texas and other 
States and Territories in the West will be sold by 
The Santa Fe Route from Ly and other 
points along the line, on August 6 and 20, Sep- 
tember 10 and 24, and October 8. 

¥or particulars ask your Ticket Agent or write 
to John J. Byrne, Assistant General Passenger 





Agent, Santa Fe Route, Chicago, Ii). 


MANY A LIFE 


H AS been saved by the prompt use of 
Ayer’s Pills. Travelers by land or 
sea are liable to constipation or other 
derangements of the stomach ani! bowels 
which, if neglected, lead to serious and 
often fatal consequences. The mostsure 
means of correcting these evils is the use 
of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. The pru- 
dent sailing-master would as soon go to 
sea without his chronometer as without 
a supply of these Pills. Though prompt 
and energetic in operation, Ayer’s Pills 
leave no ill effects; they are purely 
vegetable and sugar-coated ; the safest 
medicine for old and young, at home or 
abroad. 

“For eight years I was afllicted with 
constipation, which at last became so 
bad that the doctors could do no more 
for me. Then I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills, and soon the bowels recovered 
their natural and regular action, so that 
now I am in 


Excellent 


health.””—Mrs. C. E. Clark, Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts. 

**T regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my 
family for affections requiring a purga- 
tive, and have given unvarying satisfac- 


tion. We have found them an excellent 
remedy for colds and light fevers.”’— 
W. R. Woodson, Fort Worth, Texas. 


‘For several years I have relied more 
upon Ayer’s Pills than upon anything 
else in the medicine chest, to regulate 
my bowels and those of the ship’s crew. 
These Pills are not severe in their ac- 
tion, but do their work thoroughly. I 
have used them with good effect for 
the cure of rheumatism, kidney trou- 
bles, and dyspepsia.’’—Capt. Mueller, 
Steamship Felicia, New York City. 

“T have found Ayer's Cathartic Pills 
to be a better family medicine for com- 
mon use than any other pills within my 
knowledge. They are not only very 
effective, but safe and pleasant to take 
—qualities which must make them 
valued by the public.”’— Jules Hauel, 
Perfumer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 
2 


$15.1 “1 0 $250. 00 A MONTH can be 

™ made working for us. 
ents my who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F,. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


N. B— Please state age and business experience. 
Never mind about sending stamp for reply B. F. 
J. & Co. 


$60 SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN AD- 
VANCE allowed each month. Steady 
employment ac home ortraveling. Nosoliciting. 
Duties delivering and making collections. No 
Postal Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & 
CO., Piqua, O. 


}say Piso’s Cure for Con 

ATOR |sumption is THE Biss’! 
|for keeping the voice 
jc lear. 25 cents, 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N.Y, RELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also ¢ hime 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, gue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest ore eR AS sift 


CHIMES AN" PEALS 
Send for Price and ¢ ‘ata oeue 

HH. McSHANE & «o-* 
Mention this puper,. «+ Baltimore, ae 
THE 


(GOLD COIN ies 


names of 4 book 

Agents and 50 cts. in stamps to pay expense 
of packing and mailing and we wiil senc you 
tor your school room 23 steel finish engrav- 
a of all Our Presidents, including Har- 
on, size 22 by 28 inches, worth $3. Address, 
THE EL DER ©O., 415 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 
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CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
oF 
DR, W. J. STEWART, 

362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


if your teeth are needing attention. Keliabie 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a special: y. 





Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 


EDWARD ECCLESTON’S 
NEW 


First Book in American History. 


(TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST.) 


It will be one of the most attractive and interesting scnool books ever issued. 
Address, 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 8 and § BOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NOW READY. 


HOLBROOK’S NEW COMPLETE GRAMMAR. 


Holbrook’s ** Training Lessons” and ‘‘ Complete Grammar” in one volume, 272 
pp., 12mo. By ALFRED HOLBROOK, President of the National Normal School, 
Lebanon, Ohio. PRIC&, 65 CENTS. 


In the revision a few additions have been made to the constructions of various parts of speech ; 
fuller examples have been made of the more subtle constructions in Nouns, Pronouns, and ot 
Intinitive Verbs; an enumeration of all the possible construction of Nouns and Pronouns is 
furnished for review study, and also of Pronouns and [nfinitive Verbs. The Index is much 
improved in accuracy and fullness. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 8 Hawley Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics. | Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s), | ture. 
Brands’ Physiologies. Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. : a . 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. a nm. eae A new Manual of Civil Govern- 


Our Language: A new Grammar by South- | 
worth und Goddard. | Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 


Boyd’s Art Galleries. Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature, | Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 27th Edition. 


Every letter writer, author, rem. proof-reader, instructor, or pupil should be 
familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation and capitalization. 
12mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor's workshop, and one of the best for class use, 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., (11 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


“ Far in Advance of any Work yet Produced.” 


POTTER'S NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 


By MISS ELIZA H. MORTON, 
Late Teacher of Geographical Science at Battle Creek College, Mich. 


Is the newest, strongest and most original text-book ever produced on this subject. An entirely 

new method, Endorsed b: by leading Educators throughout the country. Teachers’ Edition contains 

a complete outline for o instruction, a model n, and outlines for teaching every lesson 
in the k. Scholars’ Edition 65 Cents. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00. 


60 Cents. 





Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, -50 | Bellow’s Elements of Geometry, - - $1.00 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, .60 | Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, 1.00 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Eng. Lit. 1.00! Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - ~- 1.00 





Prices quoted are for Introduction. Send for Exchange Price-List. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
1111-1113 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES.) THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


sand ge ngs ana Denning Waitin, Mawetne: Wiebe 
’ ‘ : rawing Boo rawin odels, 
Prof. of General - Applied Chemistry, Rutgers and Artists’ Mate s. 
College, N. J. Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. cation. : ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
“It is admirably fitted to supplement any of PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 


TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 
to those students who stuiy, not merely to pass. These MODELS have been specially designed for the 
_ to know.”"—New England Journal of E 





teaching of Form and Dra 2 Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools, ey Sonaint of hock Solids and Tablets, 
arranged in fully grad ries, 
“The chapter on ‘The Chemical Factor in| the greatest regard for accu 
Human yn a! has all the fascination of} furo 
romance; indeed, in recounting wonders wrought been adopted by 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian Nights.* 
Christian Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLAC, NW YORK. 


ci the 
"Iindispensab to the correct 
wing in every stage, and especially 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
k Street, Boston, Mass. 








Mailed and prepaid on receivt of the price. | 79 Wahasb aves ae 





TO ALL BUYERS OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


PERMIT us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 
Besides being ¢ onstant purchasers in quantity in the largest American book- 1_W¥ at very low prices, we are Special Agents for John Allyn; 
ldredge & Brother; Ginn & Co.; 8S. Griggs & Co.; Leach, Shewell & Sanborn; John E. Potter > 


Collins ; CowMrthwait & Co.; De Siwer & Sons; EB 
stock also a tuli line of the Sas ations of all othe: American educational houses. 
able to fill orders tor whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable term 


. H. Butler & Co.; J. C. Buckbee & Co.; Charles 
Co.; and Silver, Burdett.& Oo.; and carry in 


Our stock is probably the most general collection of educational publications in the country. We are consequently 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with retail and net price and telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





TROUBLE KILLERS. 
MERRY SONGS FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Sparkling, Fresh, Pleasant Songs for all Grades. 
By 8. C. HANSON, a public school teacher for years, and therefore familiar with the wants and 
needs of the school room. Author of many successful musical publications, including Merry 
Melodies, price 15 cvents., of which over ten thousanu copies were sold last year. MERRY SONGS 


contains the similar elements of popularity of MERRY MELODIES and also The Novel Key, which 
introduces the teaching of vocal music in a new way that cannot fail to arouse the interest of pupils 
and is so simple that the average person may easily learn to correctly read and teach music. The 
music is NEW AND SPARKLING; not a piece is inserted to * fill up.” Every one is first class; simple, 
easy to learn, cheertul and bright. It contains nearly 100 pages of as sweet melodies as were ever 
written and will stir the hear. ot many a “ bad boy’’ to manly actions. 

You cannot atford to be without this new song book. It is suitable for all grades. It qoutatns 
words and music written in both staffs and money invested in it by you or your pupils is well 

PRIUES :—Board sides, cloth back, 104 large pp., 6x84 inches. 35 cents per copy. $3.00 per 
doze n for introduction. 

\ATALOGUE, If you have not my 1889 64 pp. Catalogue of TrRouBLE KILLERS, HELPS FOR 

TEACHERS, MeTHopd BooKSs, SPEAKERS, GAMES, REWARD AND REPORT CARDS and Other goods 
in this line of which you will be delighted to know of : do not delay but get it at once. 


A. FLANACAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 
RAPIDLY GROWING IN FAVOR. 


SINCE ITS RECENT PUBLICATION 


REED’S WORD LESSONS 


has been introduced into the public schools of the following representative cities : 





New York, Terre Haute, Fort Wayne, Yonkers, 
Jersey City, amsterdam, Plattsburgh, Oskaloosa, 
Minneapolis, Brooklyn, etre, Holyoke, 
Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, Houst Birmingham, 
Atchison, Omaha, Philadelphia, Lansingburgh, 
Topeka, Galveston, New Orleans, Cohoes, 


ithaca, San Antonio, Springfield, +d 
Pittsfield, Mass. Keokuk, Jackson, Mic 
Kansas City, Des Moines Wichita, Kan., 

and thousands of schools throughout the country. 

‘Taken in connection with the uniformly commendatory o Mey by teachers who — 
used the book in their classes, or have critically examined it, no better evidence of its superior 
merits could be given. 

Teachers dissatisfied with results of present methods in spelling classes are invited tocorrespond | 
with the publishers of WORD LESSONS, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 774 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y.. 
KINDERGARTE 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHooL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





SUPPLIES. 3 EAst l4th St., New York. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house 

of Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L. 0. 
EMERSON. 192 pages, 125 tunes and denen. and 
the Elements. (60c.: $6. doz.) 

For het ona Seootas eh eee 
PRAISE, a ERSON grand gow 

bining Meutal and Written. book, with 30 pages, 145 Hymn Tunes, 7 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Anthems, Motets and Chants, and 70 Songs and 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. Glees. ($1.; $9. doz.) 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. many thousands of Ra ARDSON'S NE =RV nd 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, OD, ($3.); and of MASON & 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust HOADLEY’'S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS. 

Drawi ($3.); and also commend very highly MASON’S 
. _— TECHNICAL EXERCISES, ($2.50.) 
Egte’s Beckheeping end Blasks. Schools cannot do better than to use SONG 


MANUAL, by L. 0. EMERSON, Book 1, (3c. 
APYRAMID~ 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2, Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 





such books as SONG GREETING or SOG 

HARMONY, (each 60c.; $6. doz.) 
Kindergarten Teachers use more and more 

our beautiful KINDEKGARTEN CHIMES, 








writer for use in 


AND SCHOOL t J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.., | 


$3. doz.) Book 2, (40c.; $4.20 doz.); and Book 
OF SONC. 


3%, (50c.; $4.80 doz.) 
By C. C. CASE. 


Seminaries and High Schools use largely 
($1.25), or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR 
The latest and best singing book by this popular 


LITTLE ONES, ($2.) 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


SINGIN SSES 
a tie . C. H. DITSON & CU., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CONVENTIONS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Contains an unusually fine selection of Choruses, 
Glees, Part songs, Anthems, etc. 





Bs Re APOAUES Qe wm, 


~ BICYCLE orGiUN 


Bend to A. W. GUMP & CO Dayton. as 


Price, 50 Cents by Mail. r prices. Over 400 worn and 2d-han 
PUBLISHED BY io Repai tNickeling. ag ae 
Paiters taken in trade 


Guns and Type- 


EACHERS’ 800ks. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, Oo. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 











SIMPLIFIED! EACHERS’ RICES 
= ; Elegant 8 logue 
German—Spanish. Elegant & page exis, catalogs 
Clear, concise, practical menuals for class- logue free if you for School Libra- 
room or self instructor. By Prof. A yoy of | mention this paper. ries; heavy dis 
pad York. Specimen copy copy =; either book Largest ot ; largest counts. Buy of us. 
Dollar. Send for BF. Ag discounts; promptness. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., | K. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs» 
66 & 68 DUANE Sr., NEW YORK. ! 25 Clinwn Place, N. ¥. 185 Wabash Av., Chicag® 
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